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FOREWORD 



The need for competent administrators of vocational education has long 
been recognized. The rapid expansion of vocational .education programs and 
increased student enrollments have resulted in a need for increasing numbers 
of vocational administrators at both the secondary and postsecondary levels. 
Presence and inservice administrators need to be well prepared for the com- 
plex and unique skills required to successfully direct vocational programs. - 

The effective training of local administrators has been hampered by the 
limited knowledge of the competencies needed by local administr a tors an d by 
he limited availability of competency-based materials s P"£ c j"yJ«^f s 
for the preparation of vocational administrators In response to this press- 
inq need the Occupational and Adult Education Branch of the U.S. Office of 
EdScatl on, under provisions of part C-Research of the Vocational Educat on 
Amendments of 1968, funded the National Center for a scope of work entitled 
^De elopmenfof Competency-Based Instructional Materials for Local Jminis- 
trators of -Vocational Education" during the period 1975-77. That project naa 
two major objectives: 

1. To conduct research to identify and nationally, verify the competen- 
cies considered important to local administrators of vocational 
education. 

2 To develop and field test a series of prototypic competency-based 
instructional packages and a user ' s Iguide . One hundred sixty- six. 
166 high priority competencies weT^ identified and six Prototypic 
modules and a user's guide were developed, field tested, and revised. 

Although six modules had been developed, many more were needed to have 
comoetency-based materials that would address all the important competencies. 
tZt had been identifiU and verified. In September 1978 several states 
iolneS Sith the Nat ona? Center for Research in Vocational Education to form 
HI Consortium for the Development of 'Professional Materials for Vocational 
c t n "So e states wer/ll llnols, Ohio. Nbrth Carolina Jew York .and 
Ppnnsvlvania The first five states were joined by Florida and Texas later 
?n the f rst'year! The first objective of the Consortium was to develop an 
field test additional competency-based administrator modules of which this is 
one. 

Several persons contributed to the successful development and field test- 
ing oftMs module on managing school personnel affairs A-^,' 
rraduate Research Associate, assumed the major responsibility for reviewing 
fhp mlrttSI and for preparing the actual manuscript. Recognition also goes 
to the two consultant whohelped, conceptualize the module and prepared drat 
materials for the manuscript: Robert Frum, Superintendent, Columbiana County 
Joint Vocational sSoo District, Lisbon, Ohio, and Harry Mi ler . Associate 
De S^hoo of Technical Careers., Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
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introduction; 



An organization is only as good as th€"people that belong to it. This 
axiom of organizational theory is no less/true when applied to vocational "edu- 
cation institutions.. In the process of ensuring that a school is composed of 
the highest qual-ity of personnel available, its administration must attend to 
several steps of a personnel cycle, including recruiting and selection, orien- 
tation, assignment, promotion or reassignment, .evaluation, development, and 
ultimately, separation, whether through resignation, dismissal, or retirement. 

A significant responsibility for the wise utilization of a staff member 
rests with his/her immediate supervisor. Many of these matters are covered by 
other modules in this series, namely Supervise Vocational Educa tion Personnel, 
Appraise the P ersonnel Development Needs of Vocational Education Teachers , and 
Evaluate Staff Performance : The initial steps of tne personnel selection pro- 
cess are dealt with in Select School Personnel . 

What remains to be covered by this module, then, are those functions that 
are often delegated to a central office staff that is not always in personal, 
day-to-day contact with the faculty and staff members, but has an important 
role nevertheless. Specifically, the matters of developing and informing 
the staff about procedures, maintaining personnel records, preventing or 
swiftly handling grievances, administering fringe benefits, and monitoring, 
staff absences are the content Of this module. 

By successfully completing this module, 'the administrator will be able to 
operate or supervise those behind-the-scenes aspects of an institutional per- 
sonnel operation that will enhance the maintenance of morale and in the most 
effective' util i zation of the abilities and talents of the staff. 
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Module Strupture and Use 



This module contains an i ntroduction^ nd four sequential learning experiences, 
Overviews, which precede each learning experience, contain the objectives 
for each experience and a brief description of what the learning experience 
invol ves. 



Objectives 




Enabling Objectives': 



1. 



2. 

r 



3. 



After completing the required reading, critique an 
administrator's performance in developing personnel 
procedures, arrd correct a given personnel handbook, 
providing additional or revised items as needed. 
(Learning Experience I) 

After completing the required reading, critique an 
administrator's performance in handling a personnel 
grievance. (Learning Experience II) 
After completing the required reading, critique an 
administrator's performance in administering staff 
benefits -and lea#and absence policies. (Learning 
Experience III) 



Resources 



A list of the outside resources that supplement those con- 
tained within the module follows. Check with your resource 
person (1) to determine the availability, and the location 
of these resources, (2) to locate additional references 
specific tiyour situation, and (3) to get assistance in 
setting up activities with peers or observations of skilled 
administrators. 

Learning Experience I / 
Optional 

. SAMPLES OF PERSONNEL HANDBOOKS used in educational 
institutions that you can review and compare. 

. SAMPLES OF RESOURCE FORMS AND FILE CONTENTS LISTS 
used in. educational institutions that you can review 
and compare. 
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Learning Experience II 

i 

Optional ^ 

• A GRIEVANCE HEARING that you may attend (if open to 
the public). 

• A CHAIRPERSON OF A GRIEVANCE COMMITTEE whom you can 
interview, 

• THE FILMS about arbitration: "The Drama Coach 
Grievance, 11 "Dispute Settlement in Public Employ. 
ment--Thg Lost Fringe Benefit," and "Trouble in the 
Firehouse," available from the Publications Depart- 
ment, American Arbitration Association, 140 West 51st 
Street, New York, NY 10020. 

• A FILM PROJECTOR for viewing a filmed presentation. 
Learning Experience III . 

Optional 

• A CONSULTANT SPECIALIZING IN BENEFITS PROGRAMS whom 
you can interview. 

• EXAMPLES OF BROCHURES OR OT^ER IN>0RMATI0lf ABOUT 
BENEFITS PROGRAMS provided by educational institu- 
tions, which you can review and compare.' ^ 

Learning Experience IV 
Required — ^ 

• AN ACTUAL ADMINISTRATIVE SITUATION in which, as. part 
of your duties, you can manage school personnel 
affairs. 

• A RESOURCE PERSON to assess your competency in man- 
aging school personnel affairs. 



Selected Terms Administrator --refers to a member of thfii-seqondany or post- 
^ secondary administrative- team. This genertc^erm, (except 
where otherwise specified, refers to the comm/mityicol lege 
president, vice-president, dean, or di>ector/ oMfo the 
secondary school principal, director, or suf^ertjftendent. 

Board— refers to the secondary or postseconllary educational 
governing body. Except where otherwise specified, the term 
"board" is used to refer to a board of educH+on and/or a 
board of trustees. 
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Institution — refers to a secondary or postsecondary educa- 
tional agency. Except where otherwise specified, this 
0 generic term is used to refer synonymously to secondary 

schools, secondary vocational schools, area vocational 
schools, community colleges, postsecondary vocational and 
technical schools, and trade school s. . 

Resource Person- Prefers- to the professional educator who is 
directly responsible for guiding and helping you plan and 
carry out your professional development program. 

Teacher/ Instructor — these terms are used interchangeably to 
refer to the person who is teaching or instructing students 
in a secondary or postsecondary educational institution. 

User's Guide For information that is common to all modules, such as 
procedures for module use, organization of modules, and. 
definitions of terms, you should refer to the following 
supporting document: 

_ Guide to Using Competency-Based Vocational^ Education , 

\ Administrator Materials^ Columbus, UH: Hie Center for 

Vocational Education, The Ohio State Univer*^, 1977. 

. . r 



=\ — . 

This module addresses task statement numbers 57, 58, 64-67, 69,^76>^72-74, 77, 
79 80, and 101 from'Robert E. Norton et al . , The Identification and National 
Verification of Com petencies Important to Secondary and Post-S econdary Admin- 
istrators of Vocat ional E ducation (Columbj^ OH: The Center for Vocational 
Education, I he Ohio State Univers ity, 1977). The 166 task statements in this 
document, which were verified as important, form the research base for the' 
National' Center's competency-based administrator module development. 
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Learning Experience I 



OVERVIEW 




Activity 




I Optional _ 
^Activity J 



I Optional 
^Activity j 




After completing the required reading, critique an admin- 
istrator's performance in developing personnel procedures, 
and correct a given personnel handbook, providing additional 
or revised items as needed. . , 



You will be reading the information sheet, "Personnel^ Policy 
and Procedures, Handbooks, and Records," pp. 9-23. 



You may wish to collect samples of handbooks from other edu- 
cational institutions in order to compare their organization 
and contents, and to identify useful features or provisions 



You may wish to examine some of 'the personnel forms and 
other contents of personnel files from other educational 
institutions, in order to compare their format and use. 



You- will be -reading the "Case Study," pp. 25-26, and cri- 
tiquing the performance of .the administrator described in 
developing personnel procedures. 



inued 
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OVERVIEW continued 






Yjou will f)je eval.ua.ting .your comp^ncy^n critiquing the; / 
'nistrator's ilffpmance in deve^ppijig personnel polici^ 
3xe.oiiipju±in5^oj^ 
fcfque," p* 27* . . . -\v. • " • "' 

. •- . . \. • 

. V. 

You will be reading the "Case Situation," W 29-30, analyz?- 
ing a given portion of a personnel handbook and providing 
additional or revised items for that handbook^ 



You wil.l^be evaluating your competency in correctii 
hypothetical handbook by comparing your changes wii 
''Model Corrections;* p. 31i / '•'!/• 
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Activity m Fop lnf0rniat i 0n about how to^velop personnel policy and pro- 
cedures, prepared personne*MTandbook, and organize a personnel 
records system, read the following information sfteet. 

% 

-j * 

PERSONNEL POLICY AND PROCEDURES, HANDBOOKS, AND RECORDS 




Because personnel operations are governed at times by both policy and „ 
procedure, it will be worthwhile to carefully differentiate between these two 
concepts at the outset. 

» 

A policy is a general statement made by the institution's board that 
sets forth the board's wishes or beliefs aoout the purpose, role, and values 
to be servedby various aspects of the institution's program, administration, 
or person/QN\ Policies indicate what is wanted and why , 6nd perhaps to what 
degree. /As stJph, they give a framework or direction to the administrators, 
staff, and faculty. 

A procedure is a specific strategy or method by which the administration 
seeks to carry out the wishes that are explicit or implicit in board policy. 
Thus/ procedures explain the how of personnel operations in more detailed 
terms: on what form,' by what~~3eadline, through which channels, meeting what 
criteria, and so on. Procedures are, of course, open to review by the board 
in the event that it i^felt that they are not in^ccord with the letter or 

J he spirit of a given policy. However, procedures arise from withinnhe 
dmi-ni strati on, which also has the right to revise thefti, and the responsibil- 
ity to assure that they are clear to and understood by those affected. . 

Typical personnel policies adopted by boards of schools or colleges 
deal with nondiscriminatory hiring practices, privacy of employment records, 
recourse available to persons having a grievance, or the intent to provide a 
given level of compensation and benefits." 

Administrative procedures corresponding to these policies might include 
(1) a description of those places where hiring announcements are' to be posted 
and for how long, (2) a listing "of those persons having access to employee 
records and which, plrts of the records they may review, (3) a chart of dead- 
lines and channels fbr a grievance resolution process, and (4) the announce- 
ment of an enrollment period of dental health insurance for employees and ^ 
their dependents, accompanied by the necessary forms. 

Policy Development Methods 

Now that you" are aware of the basic contents of a personnel policy, you 
should turn your attention to the process by which such a policy can be devel- 
oped ♦ This approach will apply /equal ly well to the process of drafting speci- 
fic procedures, except qf course that the step of obtaining board Approval is 

m 
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not necessary. In fact, it can serve you adequately whenever you develop a 
policy and procedure document for any administrative area* not just personnel 



Existing practices . A good place to begin is with your institution's 
current set of practices. In effect, you should collect some data about 
present methods used, or those that have established clear precedent. This 
type of research obviously can be helpful to you if you have recently joined 
the institution, or have just received a new assignment that includes per- 
sonnel responsibility. However, it is equally useful even if you have beerv 
involved with these activities for a longtime. Often, in these cases, 
people's methods have gradual ly 'changed. Or, situations have changed, but 
new methods have not yet been developed in response. Or, some persons would 
like to improve their ways of performing some tasks, but are afraid to pro- 
ceed without authorization. By asking new questions, not taking anything for 
granted, and seeking fresh ideas, you can use this step of policy and proce- 
dure development 3s a stimulus for initiating necessary change. 

Among the questions you should ask yourself and others as you study cur- 
rent practices are the following: 

• What is your role in the personnel system? 

• What tasks do you perform within this role? 

• With whom mu&t you interact to accomplish these tasks? 

• Where do you get the i n format iorr you need to function effectively? 

• Why do you use the particular methods you do? 

• Are changes needed? Can they be accomplished in an educationally 
sound manner or in the face of certain political conditions? 

Existing rules . Once you have developed a complete and accurate picture 
of how things are done in reality , you should next search available institu- 
tional documents to see how things are supposed to be done. That is, you 
should studj^ihe minutes of board meeti ngs , facul ty/admini strati ve rules, 
handbooks, operating manuals, and so on. This process will probably reveal 
some area's in which actual practices depart from policy, policy statements do 
not cover some activities, or the policy documents have fallen out of date. 

Next, you should expand your search, looking beyond the boundaries of 
the institution for other sources of official policy. £tate law and the regu 
lations published by your state department of education are good places to 
begin. If your institution has received some type of federal aid (grant or 
contract), you should check for rules associated with that program, or look 
for general provisions in the Federal Register . Jn addition, you might want 
to examine the guidelines of a personnel manatp/l^ association or other busi- 
ness/professional societies. 

"Idea shopping ." After you have this broad perspective of what is and 
what ought to be, you could benefit from informal comparisons with colleagues 
in other organizations to discover how they carry out personnel activities. 
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•Although you would be most interested in the functions of other educational 
institutions, ,you might also benefit from learning about practices in such . 
other finms as service businesses, small industries, hospitals, social service 
agencies, or certain nonprofit organizations. Developing friendships with 
other personnel administrators through membership in service cl ubs ,, profes- 
sional associations, or civic groups is one way to promote the contacts that 
make this type of information-sharing possible. Another way is by attending 
conferences or career development workshops in this area, whether sponsored by 
a professional association or a government agency. 

Employee Participation , It is important that you work, from the v$ry 
beginning, with representatives of those personnel categories--i nstructional , 
professional, administrative, clerical, custodial, technical, etc .--affected 
by new or revised procedures. Perhaps your institution already has estab- 
lished a standing ccmmittee for personnel, or one is contained within the 
structure tff a faculty senate, or is part of the organization of a teachers 
association or the locals of various employee unions. 

For such a commi ttee(s) to be fully usefu/, it should be comprehensive 
(representing all employment categories as well as major administrative 
units), comprised of active, interested members , and provided with dynamic 
leadership . It is especially important that the assistant superintendent for 
personnel, the vice-president for administration, or other administrator in 
charge of personnel matters be included as a key member, or chairperson, of 
this committee. 

^fc The involvement of all these persons will provide channels for the 
infusion of new ideas, help secure feedback from individuals likely to be 
affected, and facilitate making decisions among alternative proposals having 
different sets of advantages and limitations. 

~ Drafting the pol icy . Finally, it is time to sit down and draw all these 
ideas together into a comprehensive, accurate, but flexible document. This 
task will be easier if you continue to include people from any committee that 
wa$ involved. Their presence will ensure that the language selected applies^ 
to all the personnel categories affected by each procedure. In addition this 
approach will give them a feeling of ownership in the process, thereby facili- 
tating' the implementation process that comes later. You should also employ 
legal assistance at this point--if you haverTt already done so when you were 
researching state and federal laws* An attorney can help ensure that the 
policy statements you draft are clear, well defined, within present statutory 
limitations, and enforceable. 

Pol icy approval . Another important step of the pol icy devel opment pro- 
cess is to secure approval of the document by, the institution's governing 
board. If you are not the chief administrator yourself, then you will need 
to route your finished draft through him/her to the board; perhaps the admin- 
istrator will wish to ask key staff members to give the policy a final review 
before the board acts on it officially* 
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Dissemination and evaluation . Once approved, the policy should be 
disseminated widely throughout the institution, with copies being distributed 
to all persons affected by it, and a copy being available for review by any 
interested person. And, of course, you need to be continuously attentive to 
future needs for evaluation and revision of the policies 1 . You cannot expect 
them to be valid foivlffl rhffe. You should, in fact, reexamine the new poli- 
cies a few months a/fter they have been fully implemented (the "shakedown" or 
"break in" period)(and then at fixed, longer intervals thereafter , .e.g.* 
every two yeaj^. 




The Personnel Pol icyNairo Procedures Handbook 



The last step of policy/procedure preparation—dissemination and evalu- 
ation—leads into the subject of a personnel handbook, The overall purpose of 
a personnel handbook is to provide administration and staff with a written, 
systematic guide to the prescribed standard operations and behavior expected 
within the. work environment. A handbook can help an administrator avoid + 
delays in decision making (or no decision), and can protect staff from the 
possibility of hastily made or arbitrary rulings. In addition, the handbook 
improves communication and decision making in three ways. 

First, by clarifying and explaining policies and procedures, it is more 
likely that morale problems, complaints , and grievances can be avoided before 
they arise. The handbook enables employees to determine for themselves whom 
to go to for what, thus .reducing the likelihood that a person's problem will 
be passed along or lost in the shuffle. 

Second, a personnel handbook can assist in the organization's affirma- 
tive action efforts' by providing documentation of employment opportunities 
and practices. Although the development of. a personnel handbook does not in 
itself guarantee compliance, it does provide a public document by which all 
employ&fs may determine if the organization is acting in good faith. 

Finally, the handbook enables administrators to provide fair and consis- 
tent leadership by helping them know how to interpret policy effectively, 
clearly, and properly in order to avoid arbitrary employment practices. At 
the same time, it "makes public" the standards and criteria by which their 
decisions and actions can be judged. 

Handbook contents . A general rule to start from is that all policies and 
procedure^ that affect personnel should be incli/ded in the institution's hand- 
book. If the institution is small, or doesrr't have many rules and policies, 
then this information might be included in a basic teachers/staff manual or 
handbook that includes all information of use to the employees, such as the 
fol 1 owi ng : 

♦ School calenda*^ 

♦ Description of student services 

♦ Dpfess code and code of conduct 

12 
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• 'Schedules for classes 

• Student activities and sports 

• Fire and emeTgeitcy procedures 



• Rules orv use of mail phone, and copying services 

• Maps and floor plans of the facilities 

• Policies about records,* grading, travel, purchasing, lesson planning, 
and—oh yes--personnel 

On the other hand, if the institution is large or has many complex rules, 
it might be to its advantage to publish separate handbooks or policy/proce- 
dure guides for personnel, as well as for academic/curricul ar affairs, busi- 
ness practices, professional development, and so on. Further, if there are 
several subordinate units, such as departments or vocational service areas, 
these units should be afforded the opportunity to issue supplements to the 
procedures, especially if there is a great deal of peer review or participa- 
tory governance within the unit. 

If there is a union contract or other negotiated agreement that parallels 
some of the provisions of the personnel policies and procedures (usually on 
such matters as seniority, holidays, pay and benefits, job descriptions), then 
this agreement should be published as an appendix to the handbook, and its 
important passages should be cross-indexed. 



» Internally the personnel handbook can contain many items. Sample 1 is a 
st of the most common subjects covered, but your institution might have some 
others not listed there* 

Handbook organization. There are many ways in which you can arrange the 
contents of a handbook. The guiding principle should be to respect the con- 
venience of the user. In most cases, this means that policies affecting 
related matters should be located close together. In preparing the pages, 
it would also be a good idea to place no more than one major rule, policy, or 
procedure on one page (of course, some may require several pages). Then you 
could rearrange pages until the optimum sequence was obtained, and finally 
develop a table of contents, located at the front of the manual and arranged 
in the same manner as tt^manual is. 

If you desire to "codify" the rules with some system, numbers and deci- 
mals are probably better than letters, since letters might suggest some rela- 
tionship to a particular word or topic--but there may be several words that 
could be associated with one letter. (For example, would the "A" section be 
for "Appointments" or "Absences"?) 

Pages should, for simplicity, be numbered with the usual arabic numbers 
(1, 2, etc.), and these numbers shown in the table of contents. 




Two additional measures can help^your readers find their way through the 
manual. First, provide an index—a list of subjects placed at the* back of 



SAMPLE 1 

: W# C H GONTENTS OF PERSONNEL HANDBOOKS 




^^db: yacahcy- posting and advertl sement 

. '^pljcattiqh. fonts 

Interyi^ptocess- 

"Selection' committees or panels 

■ Probationary periods 

TH* 5 of appointment: regular, 
...special* casual , jfull-tiae, part-time 

Pay; and Benefits 

^- J6b-de$cr1ption$-and categories 

/ Salary schedule" 

.Svertlroe- r*tes - 

- ^Retirement systems 

Employees Insurance: hospitalization, 
\ "major jnedicail, -life, dental , etc. 

[ iforicer *s xcrapeftsatl on' " 

fifiroplbymej^corapensatlon , ■ ^ 



Discipline 

-- Reprimand and *arn'ing 
Probation 
Suspension 
Dismissal 
Appeals 

♦ 

Grievances 

Definitions 
Due process 
Grievance steps 

Evaluation and Staff Development 

Eval uation period 
< *lat1ng responsibility 
Forms and records 
Individual staff development plans 

Promotion and Tenure 



. ^ TaXrde/erred annuities . . 

; » Tuition assistance and-relmburseofent 

ViX ^cfcffeave, *- # -/V. : - 



Classifications arid rank 
Appl 1catTon/nom1nat1on 
Peer review «, ■ 
Administrative review 
Rights of tenure 



Termination 



Ajfeath, 



^Resi[g nation. . - / 

NonrwewiT. / 

Financial ^^qlt^^^\s^\J^Hto^ 



tfi^Jfc^ ^bbat^^ 




pages may 
or changed/ 



xhe manual, with entries arranged alphabetically .] If several synonyms can 
te thought of for some policy name, then list aH (for example absence,, 
leave, and vacation; or sick leave arid il1nes<T Second, describe to your 
reader, very early in the handbook, the schermfWwhich the contents have 
been arranged. 

A few other tips are worth noting. Since procedures are subject to 
change (as polices, circumstances, or administrators change), the structure 
of the handbook should be flexible enough to accommodate this. A lbose-ieaT 
format suits this purpose, but makes page control difficult. (Pagers ran be 
inserted incorrectly. Pages can be removed and lost. Out or date 
be retained, rather than replaced by new versions.) Thus, when new 
pages are issued, they should carry the date of their preparation 6r revision* 
in a uniform, prominent place. In any case, each policy/procedure entry > 
should be annotated by the date of its adoption, and the name or title of it? 
drafter or approving authority. (Example: "Adopted May 13, 19-- by board y 
or "Revised b? direction of business officer October 25, 19— m aceordanc 
with State Law 1356.07.") 

Suppl emental information measures. Regardless of how cleverly codified, 
how c learly written, or how scrupulousl y updated itvas, a personnel handbook 
by itself cannot suffice as the sole means of inforiftyg faculty and staff, of 
per sonne policy and procedure. Obviously, it is useless if its existen/e s 
unknown- therefore, it should be distributed to new employees at one of fcheir 
very Tint weUome or orientation sessions. At that time, its use shoujd be 
encouraged, and some key sections should be summarized or emphasized. * 

^During certain times of the year, when selected provisions of thVWi. 
book are particularly relevant (for example, absences ^.^"^X'Je^ " . 
scheduling of vacations, or updating of income tax wlthh ° ldt ja4^ 1C ^ ) ' 
the pertinent portions of the, handbook should be r? v ? w « d J? 1 *^^: Jf" 
could be done in staff meetings, by memorandum (which might go so far a* to 
quo e the necessary passage} (sample 2), through bulletin board notice s or 
via a staff newsletter or other periodical widely read by the institution s 
personnel (sample 3). 

The same means should be empl oyed- when a new policy or procedure has 
been adopted-or better yet, when a change is being first considered, the 
bluer to solicit staff comments and ideas. Once it be comes ef fee tive. he 
new or changed procedure should then be sent personally to all holders of the 
handbook, along with a memo that calls attention to its key provisions and 
that clearly'describes how the handbook should be updated (e.g., by loose- 
leaf page substitutions, foqtnqting, or pen-and-ink annotation) / For maximum 
possible control, maintain a list of all persofs to whom the policies were 
sent, require written acknowledgement of thelrVreceipt, assign serial num- 
bers to each copy of the handbook, and place. a \opy ui the library/learning 
resources center, in the central personnel offic\, an\ in an accessible room 
or office in each building. 

Staff meetings. Since staff meetings are often 
purpose of employee information, they deserve further di: 
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SAMPLE 2 

MEMORANDUM ANNOUNCING NEW POLICY 




( 



r 



New York State College /of Agriculture and Ufa Sciences 

a Statutory Colltga of th« Staia Unlvtrtlty 
Cornell University / 



Department of Education 
Stone Hall 
Ithaca, N.Y. M 




I 



i 



the 



Subject: University-wide and Departmental Smoking Policy 

/ 

As indicate^ in the April 30, 1981 ^Cornell Chronicle, 
. following policy was passed by the Campus Council. 

/ 

Lighting Up Prohibited in Many Places 

i 

A new university- wide smoking 
policy was passed by sthe Campus 
Council at its meeting last week. 

Section I of the new policy 
prohibits smoking pn the following, 
classrooms, laboratories and 
hallways of academic buildings, on 
campus buses and in university 
vehicles used by two or more 
person; in all elevators, at all indoor 
athlen£fcvents; at all public lectures, 
concerts, movies and theatrical 
productions and in lobbies and 
corridors immediately adjacent to 
theaters and lecture halls. 

Section II calls for, the regulation 
and establishment of separate 
smoking and non-smoking areas or 
by prohibiting smoking in cafeterias, 
dining and lunch rooms; medical 



facilities, libraries and museums, 
student, employee and faculty 
lounges; restrooms, 
^Section III reads: "In offices that 
provide^jregular services to faculty, 
siudentsVor employees, or where 
several people work in close 
proximity, the supervisors should 
establish guidelines to protect the 
rights of non-smokers. The guiding 
pr/ncipies should be that no member 
ofl the community will smoke without 
the consent of those around them." 
/ The policy also, among other 
/things, proposes the establishment of 
/ a permanent commission to monitor 
implementation of the policies on 
smokjfog and recommends that the 
University Health Services start an 
education campaign about the 



hazards of smoking and that clinics 
should be established to help , 
community members give up 
smoking. 

Copies of the complete polipLcan 
be obtained from the Campf^ 
Council Office, 165 Day Hair 



olic^ca 

w 



If you have noi already expressed your concerns, please give 
your suggestions fc^r implementing this policy (i.e. smoking and 
non-smoking areas), to me or Barbara Stewart by Wednesday, May 20. 

A copy of thl complete fcolicy has been requested and will te 
available from Barbara in Rc/om 100. 



/bms 



J 
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SAMPLE 3 > 
STAFF NEWSLETTER ABOUT PERSONNEL MATTERS 



personnel' 



Corn«U Unlvtrtity Ith*c*. Ntw York 14*53 



~7~ 



Vol.2 



N08. 4 Gf 8 



J anu&ry/February 1961 



Supervisory 
Identification 
Program (SIP) 
Completed 



With tfhe completion of the Supervisory 
Identification Program (SIP), personnel 
report is now being sent to non-^acadenuc and 
library supervisors, in addition to deans, 
directors, and department heads. 

SIP/ is part of the University's ongoing 
program to develop effective channels of 
coSunication with supervisors.^ 

October, department heads completed 
Supervisory identification worksheets for all 
employees who exercise supervisory authority. 
(Both exempt and non-exempt supervisors were 
identified. 

The new list will be used for general and 
/ specialized : administrative mailings 
/ (including personnel report ), as well as for 
/ participation in such supervisory development 
/ courses as "Results-Oriented Supervision." 

Change in Processing of 
Student Payroll Forms 

Effective immediately, departments should 
forward student payroll authorization forms 
directly to Payroll. Previously, |he forms 
were routed through University Personnel Ser- 
vices. 

For student pay rates over $5.00. an hour, 
departments must • attach a brief job descrip- 
tion to the payroll authorization form and 
forward it to the Student Employment Office, 
203, Day Hall* for approval. Vfcen the pay 
rate has been approved, the form will be sent 
to the appropriate payroll office for final 
processing* 

Student payroll authorization forms should be 
clearly marked "student employee," to avoid 
processing delays. 

Tor mors interaction, oall 6-7170 



Supplemental 
Retirement 
Annuities (SRAs) 

As a result of a typesetting error', "Know 
Your Benefits?," in the January 22, 1981, _ 
issue of Networking in the Cornell Chronicle , 
incorrectly stated that TIAA/CREF tax 
deferred annuities (SRAs) are available to 
executive staff members paly; 

In fact, all regular exempt and non-exempt 
University employees are eligible to partici- 
pate in the Supplemental .Retirement Annuities 
Plan (SRA). Ihis Plan , is designed to, allow 
employees to set aside tax deferred retire- 
ment funds which will provide benefits in, 
addition to those paid' by their basic retire- * 
ment -plan* - / - - - 

Contributions to SP!As .are made with before 
tax dollars, thereby reducing the employee's 
taxable income. Although the University does 
not contribute to SRAs, payments are made 
through payroll deductions*, 

Contributions to this plan can be placed in 
either .fixed iriccme or carmen stock invest- 
ment funds at the employee's option* In 
addition, employees can withdraw funds in 
cash from an SRA if needed. 

For more information, call 6-3036* 



Benefits Booklets 
Distributed 



Departments are reminded that booklets for 
the University's Group Life, Voluntary 
Accidental Death 6 Dismemberment, and long 
Term Disability- plans which were distributed 
earlier in the year, should' be forwarded to 
employees who may be but of work on Dis- 
ability, Faculty Salary Continuation, or 
Leave of Absence. 

For mora information, call 6-St56* 
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Appointing 



/ 



to the Payroll 



Blood Pressure 
Screei 



'A**- \AA^ 



i ■ 



Temporary full- or part-time emoloyment is 
employment for a period or less than six 
months. To avoid processingf delays . in . 
appointing new temporary employees to the 
payroll, the following forms .enould be for- 
warded to the Compensation gection of Univer- 
sity Personnel Services: 

# Statutory temporary (less than 3 months) 

— Nonacademic appointment Form 
— W-4 Tax Exemption • Certificate L 
— Retirement For/a 

# Statutory temporary. ( oyer 3 months) 

—All of the above forms plus health 
insurance forms , 

# , Endowed temporary 

— Nonacademic Appointment Form 
— *M Tax Exemption Certificate 

The Ibnacademic Appointment Form should be as 
precis^as" possible, including a specific 
workijlg" t itley- hours~to~be~ worked , spe cific" 
ending date, and a temporary pay rate. Refer- 
to the "Pay Scale for Temporary/Casual 
Employment* for temporary . pay - grates . and 
working titles. tjSee "Guidelines for 
Temporary Employment,* Sept. 1980.) 

Temporary appointment extensions for six 
months will require the approval < of the 
Manager of Compensation. Voir more inform** 
tion call Compensation, fi^7170, or consult 
thejPersormel Manual (number 205),. 



pwspoatl ftportv * 
Xtoimmsj. M lm Stfl, lib**. Kr^4m;ftfttflx** to 
dropjwd at otmpv* mtU feihwy pctnu lot wtt* ttooultttoa. 
ToUdft tor *o*itmic «nplay^« Mum to' bctoottw 



Mef^bers of -the Tompkins County- Health fceparfcr, 
•ment are available to conduct bleed pressure 
screenings for individual departments as part; 
of their Worksite, typertension Control 
Program. . " 

* ' ' . ' • • 

Screenings at Cornell began in 1978 and are 
credited with the, early id^tification . of 
high blood pressureHhypertensloh--^^ 
Some of these employees remain under observa- 
tion? others have been referred to their own, 
physicians for treatment* v - * 

r o£ those identified -as suffering, *rcm hyper^ 
tension; an encouraging percentage are' how, 
considered ^controlled t" Oritreated, hyper- 
tension can lead to stroke, heart disease,- 
and kidneyVdisease. / ' ' s 

Monitoring .clinics can.aiso be teanged to 
check blood pressure and provide ccun^eUxig-: 
and encouragemenb^to those uncler tre^tmenfc^ 

Departments inter^sfceo^ in /setting up worksite: 
blood pressure ,scre&t£ngs sbSuld \ contact 
Diane Griffeth, Tcmpkins County flealtii 
Department^. 273-7272. All -screening: and 
counseling sessions are free of charge, 



■0m 



- 



A Note on . • A; : AM 

Diitoibution . . . A.4Mm 

personnel report is: alstxibutea to ; v deans i, ( : ■ 
directors/ deparl3i)eht;h«^, -aj^rs^rvisprst 
Copies ' are also fecp^ a^j^all 'c^pus.' s "n«il? 
o^ivery points "for wic^ 'cij^adoh^ '<$r"l>5i?^ 
' "separate 1 mailiiig. list^ is^i^^maint^ 

^''perio^ei5r^rt£^ 
-^l*-^loiyj^rand^tt&ild^ 

, it has -bSen circulate^. *TX/ r sjeciai area ^-^^3 

issue : /is trcvl^ed'" :i^''Sxi3&Mh^(i&' 'the ;T>^- ^ 

dqpar^ment.; 'L \ I- \ : Af "AA^AK^ ' ^T^&iH 



Building mailroan personnel distribute i^ti^.- 
'^pijeiJ dtoppsd :at each: cawpue. s mail -deliveiy:;>^^^ 
point; please ccnta^t tiiem for further infor^ . 
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Coordination of 
Benefits 



The Benefits section' of University Personnel 
Services is presently asking all menberq^of 
the Cornell Endowed Group Health PlanjB^ 
report any additional group insurance cofe& 
age which provides them with benefits. 

This information is required to insure that 
employees or dependents covered by more than 
one plan receive complete coverage and prompts 
, claims processing. t 

The Coordination of Benefits (00B) cards are 
being mailed to each insured individual and 
should be returned by February l 13, 1981'. 
Tor more information, call 0-3036. 



Position f ' 

Reclassification' 
Reviews: Guidelines 

In order to insure the quickest, most favor- 
' able results for ~ the reclassification review 
of a current position, departments are 
encouraged to use the following guidel^n^sT^ 

' 1. Clearly identify the reasons for the 
request. Generally, there are only two 
• situations which justify reclassifica- 
tion: 

# Substantive increase in job content 
, • Evidence that the position is mis- 
classified 1 

2. Complete the Job Analysis Pom fully and 
provide: 

# A covering letter 

# The)fbrm itself 

# A current, specific job description 

# A current table of organization, if 
applicable 

3. Route the request throucji the appro- 
priate chain of approval for your unit. 



£his normally involves your division 
Vice President* s or Dean's personnel 
representative . 

4. Avoid the following pitfalls: 

. # Non-specific covering letters 
' # Stressing tfie ^performance of the 
individual employee 
, Overstating the job's minimum re- 
quirements 

• Providing a non-specific job 
description 

• Sending in one or two cases at a 
time, when the entire unit is to be 
reviewed 

Tor mort information, call 6*7X70. 

Results-Oriented 
Supervision 
Program Begins 

The Results-Oriented Supervision program, 
(R-GS) is the first part of a 3-year Super- 
visory Development Program, 

Designed as an introductory overview to 
supervision, R-OS is open to all supervisors 
identified in the Supervisory Identification 
Program conducted by University Personnel 
"fervices'tftis fair. « 

R-OS is designed to help supervisors evaluate 
their own skills in management and super- 
vision, and assist t£em in further developing 
those skills. i ' 

R-OS consists of twelve 2-hour sessions held 
twice a week over an approximately 6-week 
peric" 



A pilot version of ti-OS is currently being 
presented to a group of supervisors nominated 
by the Personnel Support Group, They are 
critically evaluating each session in order 
to assure the relevance of course content 
prior to the official beginning, 

Ohe urogram will officially begin in mid- 
Fefcruary and will continue until all super- 
visors identified' this fall have had the 
opportunity to attend. 

For mort Information, oaB 6-7400. 
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of 1 
f0r 



First of all, determine the purpose of each meeting. If the intent goes 
no farther than mere distribution of information, then you can probably accom( 
plish those goals better by the other means mentioned earlier. However, if 
you sincerely want to solicit feecftMBror discussion about new procedures, 
then^nake that attempt honest by providing (1) ample^JJme for the meeting, 
(2) advance notice about the meeting to facilitat^^good^sttendance, (3) copies 
the agenda or of materials to be discussed, and (4) comfortable facilities 
the meeting. 

'Second, let everyone attending know what is to be accomplished ^Tthe 
meeting. The agenda should be open-ended; if not (that is, if only those 
items on the agenda may be discussed), then provide advance opportunity for 
attendees to suggest agenda items. ^ 

Third, do not systematical ly exclude attendance by some employees by 
always scheduling the meeting whetr'it is impossible or inconvenient for them 
to attend. Vary the day and time of meetings if necessary, but do it in an 
organized way that everyone is aware of. 

Finally, end each meeting with definite decisions. No one should leave 
the meetitig wondering "What did we accomplish? Why did we come?" Recap 
important decisions or assignments (followed up by written minutes, in outline 
or summary form, at least), and restate the date, time, and place of the next 
meeting. 

Personnel Records 

s . The records kept by an .institution about its employees are often the sub- 
^iSSt .of Tftisstioning , some of it idle and some of it bitter. As a person joins 
^^y^tfe^taff or faculty, he/she certainly wonders just how much information is 

t)eing retained in that "confidential file," and who has access to it, 'and how 
it is used. On the other side of the issue, the administrator might feel that 
there is never enough accessible information from which to fill out still 
another required report, yet he/she is running* out of file drawer space in 
which to store all those bulging folders. % 

Clearly, a satisfactory record system must lie somewhere between these 
opposing views. The procedures by which records are kept should be based on 
clear policies regarding access, purpose, retention, and fairness, among 
others. And whatever the procedures, they should of course be openly stated 
in order to secure the trust of those whose lives are chronicled within the 
manila folders and computer discs of the personnel office. 

When establishing or reviewing a records retention procetffure, the^first 
consideration, as discussed earlier, is to comply with the applicable provi- 
sions of public laws and professional ethics. The next consideration relates 
£o the purposes ot keeping records; put xery simply, if you don't need-infor- 
m^Ci'on either for reports or decisions^then don't keep it. As a result, the 
/Mministrator should systematically review those reports that the institution 
must periodically submit (to state or federal agencies, grantors, donors or 
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contractors, accreditation agencies, and the like). He/she should also con- 
Aider the types of decisions that* must be made (about budgets,, promotions, 
transfers, salaries, etc.). and that rely on information about an employee 

and his/her service to the institution. 

.Once these needs for data have been determined, the administrator should 
devise a system ,that reduces as much as possible the number of times the data 
must be secured (so as not to bother the employee) and minimizes the number 
of-locations where the data- is filed (to save space and. Gggul ate access). 
Finally, decisions must be" made about the employee's own access to the records 
and his/her prerogative to remove or update the information and documents con- 
tained therein. 

Sample 4 contains a listing of the contents of the personnel files in'a 
hypothetical educational institution, including the^ource from which the 
information is obtained, and the sites where it is retained. Sample 5 shows 
a master record card that can be stored also by electronic data processing. 

Current, But potentially obsolete, information should receive special 
attention. For example, a written reprimand might be temporarily stored in 
the personnel file. If one of the conditions of the reprimand is that it 
will be nullified by one year's satisfactory performance, then the adminis- 
trator must be certain there is a system that will assure the removal of not 
only the reprimand but of any evidence that it was ever imposed or filed. 

Likewise, a decision should be made about hbw many periodic (usually, 

•nnual ) evaluation forms are to be retained, or how soon they can be consid- 
red to be superseded, by subsequent reports. Likewise, letters accumulated 
in support of an impending personnel action (usually promotion, but perhaps 
disciplinary action as well) might be considered as removable upon the request 
of the writer, or the beneficiary, under certain conditions. 
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SAMPLE 4 
CONTENTS OF PERSONNEL FILES 



* Intonation Ue» 
tee 

Address and phone — hooe, office 
Social Security nuooer {except 

Birthdate 
Rice 

Karl tat status 

to. of dependents t except H-4) 
HedicaT jexasinationj**. 
Medical history 

Eiluc, record: ^ 
\ Degrees 
Courses, grades, credits 

Certificates 

Eaployoent nfstory 

Military record / 

References 

Contract teres 

SUff developoent plans, ' 



Source , 
Applicant 



•credits - 

Disciplinary actions 

Leave records * , 

... Vacation accrued, taken 
Sic* leave accrued, 'taken 

Tax status — residency, exemptions. 

Payroll deduction authorizations 

insurance inrdliaenr"^* 2 

Performance Appraisals 

Cbnendations 



- optional ' 



* - optional 

* - optional 
* * optional 

Physician 
Appl icant 

Transcript 
Transcript 

Copies of saae 

Applicant 

Dept. Oef« Fora 214 
Appl. file 
Copy of contract 
Employee, agency 



- location* - 
Pers" Pay £upv 

[ 'Pers Pay ' Supv 

: IftrsjTSay 
Pers 

Pers Pay 
{Pers) 
(Pers) Pay 
<Pers){Pay) 

Pers 

Pers 

* Pers Pay Supv 
Pay -Supv 

Pay Supv 

Pers Sgpv 

Pers 

Supv 

^Pers Tay Supv 
Supv 



Imposing auth. 

Supervisor 
Supervisor* 

Employee, on IRS JM fora 
Eaployee, . " 

iE^toyeei fom ^ 



Pers* Payl-Su^v 

- Pay 
^ay 

fay 

Pay • v ' 

r - Pecf ^'3upv" 
/ Pers C S°P y 



•Perl * Personnel^Dirtc^or • ; * 

PaJ ^^tfroXVUtFk " "~ - -- - -- -~ ---- ~7. "7* 

Supr * iawediate Supervf sdsr * . .. 

- lOnlyjai-long^asapplf cable. ofhvhilMtuf fects„pay>jttinl5f-SttSpensioa. 
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IPLE 5 

PERSONNEL RECORD FORM 



I_**T HAM E 



STREET 



i_j 



□ 



r 



COLUMBUS TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE 



t> <iTiAi rrefix suffix social SECURITY numse* , PERSONAL, DATA SUM WARY 



_J L 



ZIP coot 



• IRTM DATE 
mo o*r TW 



□ 

MARITAL 
STATUS 



STATE OF SIRTM 



LOCAL TELEPHONE 



MR SON TO St CONTACTtO IN CASt OF EMERGENCY 

U Li Li 



EMERGENCY TELEPHONE 



SPOUSES FIRST HAM t 



RACIAL OR 

ETHNIC J , | . 

coot wtrrt iuce mispmic ,^^ m otk« 



1 



disability type 



WAR SERVED IN 



MAJOR ARtA OF STUDY 



INSTITUTION NAM t 



ST ATX 



HIGH SCHOOL 
CERTIFICATE / REGISTRATION 
ASSOCIATE DEGREE 
BACHELORS DEGREE 
MASTERS DEGREE 
DOCTORATE DEGREE 



n 


j 


Y/N 


MONTH YEAR 


IN i 


Y/H 

□ 

Y/H 


MONTH YXAJl 


1 


MONTH YEAR 



• • • OO NOT WRITE BELOW THIS LINE • • • 




MONTH YEAR 



MONTH YEAR 



□ [ 



MONTH YEAR 



OATt MIRED OATE TERMINATED 



DEPARTMENT 



CONTRACT EMPLOYMENT 
TYPE TYRE 



CLASSIFICATION 



CURRENT WADE' ANNUAL~Sa"lARY HOURLY RATE "JfENTOF DATE LAST RAISE ""SKS,"" 



OROJR 



n 

o 

ERIC 



TENURE 

7 1 



EXPERIENCE 



Lii □ 

YfM YEAR 
D ELSGJSLE RECEIVED 



-4 



ACCUMULATED 

□ an 

fICK LEAVE flXtOnU. Y A CAT I OS 
ftUSfMCSS 



TEA CM I NO RELATED 

HON TTACHTNO 



2o 



r, 



You may wish to examine firsthand some of the personnel 
handbooks used by educational institutipns in your area, or 

\ Activity W 5ta * e# You could arrange (perhaps through your resourc£ per- 
M son) to review a copy from each of three to five institutions — 
^ including a vocational education school or college, an educa- 
tional institution of any sort, and perhaps a governmental or 
nonprofit public service agency. As you look throug4yJ:hese 
handbooks, you could ask questions such as the folloft^rcj: 

• On what basis is the handbook organized? Is it easy to 
find items in given areas? 

• Does the handbook appear to be complete? What do you 
think should/should not have been included? 

• Can you determine who developed the provisions contained 
therein? When did they become effective? 

• Does the handbook seem to be up to date? Would it be 
simple toVevise it (by changing pages)? 

• What are the most useful or appealing features about the 
handbook, which you would like to adopt in your own situ- 
ation? * 



/ 

^Activity 



You may wish to examine firsthand some of the personnel forms 
and lists of other personnel c records used by .educational insti- 
tutions in your area or state. You could arrange (perhaps 
Optional m through your resource person) to review such documents from 

vocational education schools or colleges. As you look at' these 
forms and records, you could ask questions such as the follow- 
ing: 

• Are the forms redundant—that is, do. they require the 
employee to provide the same information several times on 
different forms? 

• In how many different locations are complete, or par- 
tial, personnel records maintained? 

• How long are these records retained? 

• Do the forms and records appear to provide adequate 
safeguards for the privacy of employees? 
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The following "Case Study" describes how a vocational education 
administrator developed some organized and up-to-date personnel 
procedures at her institution* Read the situation described, 
and critique in writing her performance, using the questions at 
the end ot the case to guide you, 

CASE STUDY 

After six years as supervisor of trade and industrial education, Wilma 
Lombard has been promoted to vocational education director of Shady Valley 
School (SVS), a rural, consolidated, comprehensive high school. Since she 
is a veteran of the school system, she had already mastered many of the 
curriculum and budgeting aspects of her new job. Now she has set out to 
straighten up some of the confusing personnel practices she had experienced as 
a supervisor, and as a teacher, before that. With the permission of the super- 
intendent (who joined SVS two years ago), she is reviewing and updating the 
procedures applying to promotion, discipline, merit raises, and dismissal. 

\Ms. Lombard decided not to look for any written description of proce- 
dure*; after 12 years in the district, she had never seen any, so she was sure 
they didn't exist. However, she did comb the board minutes for the past 15 
jLears, and found only (1) some contradictory resolutions concerning the sus- 
pension of teachers for intoxication, (2) a global statement to the effect 

•that good teaching would be rewarded by good pay, and (3) a resolution stating 
that the board would comply with the 1965 Civil Rights Act when considering 
personnel for promotion. . 

As a longtime member of the local chapter of the American Management 
Association (AMA), Ms. Lombard had several friends who were personnel man- 
agers; she also could secure some AMA publications about model ^personnel prac- 
tices. She persuaded one of her club friends (the general manager of a small 
factory) and the supervisor of vocational agriculture education to work with 
her on two different Saturdays to adapt the AMA documents to their situation 
at the school . 

After she had prepared a first draft of these procedures, Ms. Lombard - 
shared it with one other vocational service area supervisor and the guidance 
counselor, asking for their comments within three days. They had only a few 
suggestions, which she incorporated. She submitted her second draft to the 
superintendent, along with a full report detailing how she had accomplished 
this task. She also cited those areas in which she felt board policy was 
silent ,or contradictory on important personnel matters, and she included lan- 
guage for a motion she hoped the superintendent would introduce at the ne^t 
board meeting to rectify these problems. 



■ Activity 




deserve praise? IniStiii ways like . tier pfpaedme. laejtirig? 'i>o you thinj? 
herpr^osal is ready to adopt,.. ym submit 'm^S^B^m^^'W: 
^iid Wis month? -- .. . •* :"r, vi>*^^^:7w^:^r >;¥V^«' 
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Compare your completed written critique of the "Case Study" 
with the "Model Critique" given below. Your response need not 
exactly duplicate the model response; however, you should have 
covered the same major points. 



MODEtrCRlTIQUE 



«? Insofar as Wilma Lombard utilized her own experience, sought the help of 
a colleague within the school, and considered the sources available from the 

^management community at large, she wisely dealt with her self-appointed task, 
however, she overlooked some other resources, and the^superintendent should 
ask for more wor*k to be done before placing the new procedures into effect. 

For example, there is no indication that legal counsel was used. The 
AMA "model practices" could not be expected to fit the laws of all states; in 
fact, therjs might be some statutes peculiar to education in their application 
that none of Ms, Lombard's "consultants" would necessarily be aware of. In 
fact, she should have talked — earlier— to more people at the school, asking 
their opinions and finding out how tiiey thought the personnel system operated 
currently, what they would suggest changing, and so on. In particular, she 
should have asked for a committee to be appointed formally, and perhaps made 
the administrator in charge of personnel operations a key member of this ad_ 
hoc committee. Who knows, she might even have found that there was indeed a 

•policy manual or book of instructions (albeit perhaps an inadequate and obso- 
lete one) whose provisions would have to be formally superseded. 

It was a smart move on Ms. Lombard's part to recognize those areas in 
which clear and definite board policy was needed. However, she should prob- 
ably have been a little more tactful about proposing changes, letting the 
superintendent mention it to the board. Then, the superintendent could per- 
haps secure one board member to work with Ms. Lombard to prepare a motion to 
which the board would be more receptive. 



Lefvel of Perfo rmance : Your completed critique should have covered the same 
major pointTTs the "Model Critique." If you missed some points or have 
x questions about^ny additional points you made, review the material in the 
information sheet, "Personnel Policy and Procedures, Handbooks, and Records," 
pp. 9-23, or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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The following "Case Situation" describes a situation in which 
an administrator wrote the personnel -records section of a 
staff/faculty handbook. Read the situation description, 

examine closely the outline of the procedure handbook she _ 

drafted, and identify any deficiencies that might exist. 
Correct these errors either by providing new items for the 
outline, or by correcting and rearranging those already there, 
(You can make some of these changes on the proposed outline ' 
itself or describe them on a separate sheet of paper,) 

P> 

CASE SITUATION 

After correcting her work in the manner suggested in the previous "Model 
Critique," our same subject, Wilma Lombard has, one year later, undertaken to 
publish a new section of the recently created personnel handbook. This part 
deals with personnel records and fifes. Here is how she has organized the 
draft of this section: 4 

Section 8,0 Personnel Records, Mies , and Reports 

8.1 Policy Statement (from board minutes, February 24, 198- ) 

8.2 Records Locations (duplicate copies of all contents at each) 

8.21 Board clerk/treasurer 

8.22 Superintendent 

8.23 Assistant superintendent for business and personnel 

8.24 Payroll clerk 

8.25 Supervisor 

8.3, Forms to Be Filed 

8.31 Appl icatfon ^ ~ rt 

8.32 Medical , hi story and examination (all previous) 
' 8,33 Insurance claims 

8.34 Disciplinary actions -and letters 

8.35 Promotion worksheets 

8.36 Annual- evaluations and staff development reports 

8.37 Current contract 

8,4 Reports Based on Files 

8.41 Annual salary summary, classified by sex, race, rank, 
/ division 

8.42 Vacation schedule (consolidated) 

8.43 Leave balances (individual) 

8.44 Tax and withholding summary 
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Records Retention y i 

8.51 Records kept at all locations for three years after separa 
tion 

8.52 Records consolidated with last supervisor, kept seven more 
years 



? 
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Compare your completed written corrections with the "Model 
CoXrections" given below. Your responses need not exactly 
duplicate the model responses; however, you should have covered 
the same major points. 



J 



MODEL CORRECTIONS 



The outlQ^e wals/ clearly and logically organized, but within those neat 
columns were soiffif-lofff^ and errors. Most conspicuous by its absence was 
any reference to Jlimi t\tions to access to the files, that is, guarantees of 
privacy. In fact, maintaining identical files at fiy£ different locations 
considerably raises the risk not only that some information discrepancies will 
creep 4n, but that unauthorized disclosure might take place. Does the clerk/ 
treasurer have any information needs that can't be served by the payroll 
clerks' files? Why must the supervisor be burdened by the requirement to file 
copies of insurance claims, medical history, or contracts? In short, section 
8.2 should be shortened, and the file contents at each location differentiated 
to reflect only that administrator's "need to know" at each location. Also, a 
section 8.6 on access and privacy regarding files should be added. 

If we take the/ reports in section 8*4 as a given, then the contents of 
the files will not be able to support those information needs. Specifically, 
vacation records were not included, yet are clearly needed by reports 8*42 and 
.43. Likewise no tax exemption/withholding forms (W-4s) seem to be kept, yet 
they're necessary for report 8.44. Furthermore, insurance enrollment forms 
are more important than claims (once, they' ye been pa|d satisfactory ly) . In 
addition, there- is no apparent need to retain a promotion worksheet once a 
decision has been made each year, but where are the letters of reference that 
might have been considered in those deliberations? Moreover, no, mention is 
made oil academic records ot^certificates, two important ingredients in salary 
determination. 

Finally, the files are being retained too long at too many places; the 
best point for consolidation would probably be the superintendent's or assis- 
tant superintendent's office. 



Level of Performance : Your completed corrections should have dealt with most 
of the same errors, and corrected them^the same way, as was done in the model 
responses. If you missed some points or have questions about any^addi tional 
points you made, review the material in the information sheet, "Personnel 
Policy and Procedures, Handbooks, and Records," pp. 9-23, or^check with your 
resource pehson if necessary. 
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Learning Experience II 



OVERVIEW 



,11 Enabling \ After completing, the required reading,, critique, an-adnrinis- 
■ ^1 Objective J trator's performance in handling a personnel grievance. 




You will be reading the information sheet, "Grievance Proce. 




Ypu may wish, to attend a grievance session and observe jthe 



^o^l^Wpr'to i ntpTVTpr ah "i hdi v;i dual wtiq3j is -servi ri<j -fljf , 
has served 'as^ cliiaAnijersAn: pf i dr^^ance "^J^PlI PC^hje^r*,, 



&m^mi /V9> way :*EU& to. y^ew, ihe fi jois. abo,ut art>1 tr^tipri: ayai 

^|K?A^ity^i ~ Association^ / r , ~- « f 

- continued 
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OVERVIEW continued 



M§IIP»|^ "Case JS^fly*" j?p« SJ-$.2 f and cr.U ^ 



- ■ 



^scribed* 




fejfwHfttW- ■y° up icpnjp.ejtenc.y.l.n critiquing the . .. 
",„, pniif nisfnajof l& iecfarmance in handling grievance procedures 
•r3y^cMpa^ critique with the. "Model Cri- . 
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Activity * 

Fpr information about^how to handle complaints and grievances, 
read the following information sheet. 




GRIEVANCE PROCEDURES 

The way people work together in an organization is of critical impor- 
tance to the effectiveness of the organization. Beginning with the Western 
Electric Company's Hawthorne study, it has consistently been demonstrated that 
efficient production is related to good employee morale. However, in every 
employment relationship, some grievances and dissatisfaction inevitably arise. 

The causes of dissatisfaction and complaints are sometimes either imag- 
ined or inconsequential. However, a lack of means for the employee to express 
dissatisfaction, lodge a complaint, or air a grievance may turn small problems 
into far more serious ones. Many complaints and grievances, of course, may 
indeed bejof a serious nature or may involve a large segment of the institu- 
tion's St^jTf. 

\ The causes of grievances and complaints can usually be classified into 
one of three general headings: poor communications, different frame of refer- 
ence, or self-interest. ■ 

• Poor communications— No job is without some concerns—some areas 
requiring improvement. These concerns can become grievances if the 

'employee feels that no one is listening antLresponding to^Tfi^s^. con- 
cerns. If the employee cannot freely discuss concerns with trtose 
around him/her— and be confident that these concerns are being taken 
seriously—then dissatisfaction can build. Poorly written policies 
and procedures are also a form of communication that often require 
improvement. 

• Different frame of reference — This is, in part, related to communi- 
cations^ What's important to an administrator (e.g. , getting data to 
prepare a report for the federal government) might not be important to 
an instructor trying to find enough time to prepare students for a stu- 
dent vocational organization state contest. That different persons 
operke.from different frames is to be expected. To avoid having this 
become^a problem, however, the administrator must be aware of -these 
differences and provide adequate explanation of the importance of the 
tasks he/she is seeking to complete.. 

( . » Self-interest — Salaries, benefits, work load, and working conditions 

are important. Instructors"certainly get satisfaction from seeing stu- 
dents learn and grow, for* example, but each of them also has a self- 
interest. If the needs of the 'employee are not being sufficiently 
met--and no change is in sight— grievances can arise. 



Grievances usually arise from one of three sources: the job, the 
employee ? or the supervisor, 

• Job— Are there W^e inequalities? Are working conditions poor? Is 
Tfie level of work/too hard? Are promotional opportunities limited? 

• Employee- - Is the employee underqualified^or overqual if led? Is the 
employee emotionally unstable? Is he/she experiencing family troubles 
or poor health? Does the employee have a different cultural background 
which is causing him/her problems? Does he/she dislike the work? 

• Supervisor —Does the supervisor make arbitrary decisions? Does he/ 
she fail to listen? Has he/she discriminated against employees based 
on race, sex, cultural background? ^oes the supervisor make hasty 
decisions without full facts? 

A supervisor who is sensitive to his/her employees can ofter^ detect when 
something is bothering th<^e~^mpl oyees under his/her supervision. .The employ- 
ees demonstrate such things as Uck of interest in their work. They become • 
antagonistic toward the supervisor and each other. Their tardiness and absen- 
teeism increase. Or they disregard rules and regulations. 

Definition of a Grievance 

As noted abcpe, a grievance may arise from a large number of causes, 
which may be either real or imaginary. The* term "grievance" connotes con- 
flicted irritation, and thus cbuld be defined as any gripe or any type of 
coftpl^int by an employee, group of employees, union or an employee association 
against the employer, or vice versa— by an employer against an employee ;\group 
of employees, (union or an employee association^ However, where a collective- 
bargaining agreement exists, a grievance is that which the parties to the par- 
ticular agreement say that a grievance is. 

Where a collective bargaining agreement contains a grievance procedure, 
the procedure usually defines a grievance as any violation, misapplication, or 
misinterpretation of the terms of the collective bargaining agreement. Under 
this definition, employees could legitimately file grievances about only. those 
provisions contained in- the contract. Those mattefs not covered by'the -col- 
lective bargaining agreement generally cannot be grieved. For. example, if 
the agreement were silent on how and under what conditions employees will be 
transferred from one position to another, the employer could deny any employ- 
ee^ request to transfer to another position, and the employee would have no 
recourse through the grievance procedure. 

* ' . 

In some agreements, the definition of a grievance is extended to include 
such items as violation, misinterpretation, or misapplication of institutional 
policy and admini£fcp<tive procedures—or violation, misapplication, or mis- 
interpretation of past\oractice. 
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The inclusion of these provisions in the grievance definition greatly 
expands the matters about which an employee may legitimately file a grievance. 
It also applies to those institutions not operating with a collective bargain- 
ing agreement. 

In the example cited above, the employee desiring a transfer would have 
a legitimate grievance (1) if the definition of a grievance made, the viola- 
tion, misinterpretation, or misapplication of institutional policy gnevable, 
and (2) if there were a policy that made provision for honoring employee 
requests for transfer to other positions. Similarly, an employee woyld have 
a grievance if "violation of past practice" were included in the grievance 
definition, and if it coulee proven that, in the past, the employer had made 
a-practice of honoring requests for transfer under similar or the same condi- 
tions. , *~ 

It should be noted that, on occasion, collective bargaining agreements^— 
contain language such as the following: 

A grievance shall be defined as ... a complaint by a teacher that 
his/her rights as a professional educator have been abridged. 

This type of language makes almost every complaint, gripe, or whim of the 
employee grievable. There may be many legitimate reasons for including this 
kind of language in a collective bargaining agreement. However, from the 
employee's standpoint, there would be little need for the collective bargain- 
ing agreement to contain many other provisions, because almost every action 
,by ? the governing board or the administration could be challenged through the 
grievance procedure." The employee would merely need to prove that some right 
as a professional educator has been violated in order to have the grievance 
sustained. ' • • ' , . . . 

Participants in the Grievance Procedure 

Since the grievance procedure operates somewhat outside the usual admin- 1 
istrative channels, it involves some roles that bear names that are not nor- 
mally part of organizational structure. (In most cases, however, these roles 
are filled by persons that are a part of the institution.) In order to help 
you understand these roles and" those who fill them, the following definitions 
should be helpful : 

• A ggrieved party- -This is the individual who feels he/she has suf- 
fered an injustice that cen be best resolved through the grievance 
process. This person need not necessarily be a classified employee or 
a teacher/instructor; other professional staff, middle-level adminis- 
trators, and irf fact, chief administrators have been known to seek 
recourse through grievance channels. 

• Grieva nce committee— This is a formally appointed group— usually 
selected their fellow employees through union, association, or other 
organizational means— that works with the administration to draft, 
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evaluate, and revise grievance procedures, and who advise prospective 
aggrieved parties concerning whether grievance procedures are the most 
appropriate way to resolve their complaints;. 

» Employee representati ve — This is an individual, perhaps an attorney, 
who advises the aggrieved party, who attends grievance hearings or 
interviews with him/her, and who, at times, can initiate or respond to 
actions and inquiries on behalf of the aggrieved party. The chairper- 
son of the grievance committee might serve in this capacity, but need 
not Necessarily do so, 

# Arbitrator— This refers to a third party— usually one from entirely 
outside the. educational insti tution— who is selected by both parties to 
provide a final resolution to a grievance dispute. This person could 
come from any organization, perhaps a state department or agency, but 
is most often referred through the services of the American Arbitra- 
tion Association, 140 West 51st Street, New York, New York 10020 (or 
through their regional offices located in 24 major cities throughout 
the U.S., including Charlotte, Chicago, Dallas, Miami, and Pittsburgh.) 



Attitude Toward the Grievance Procedure 

It is said that collective bargaining is not confined to making an agree- 
ment once a year or once every two or three years. Rather it is a day-to-day 
evolutionary process in which the grievance procedure plays a vital role. The 
grievance procedure is a part of the continuous collective bargaining process 
and is said to be at the core of the negotiated agreement. Many labor/manage- 
ment/experts maintain that continuous negotiations through the grievance pro- 
cedure are needed because the two parties to the agreement cannot possibly 
conceive of every eventuality that might arise during the life of the agree- 
ment. The grievance procedure provides a means of resolving those issues 
without disrupting the organization, ^ 

The degree of "good faith" that institution's administration and its 
employees have toward each other is more evident in the manner in which griev- 
ances are handled than perhaps any other area of the relationship. While it 
is important to have a well-thought-out and organized grievance procedure, 
the attitude of the two parties toward resolving grievances is more important^ 
than the grievance machinery in grievance resolution. The attitude, judgment, 
experience, and training of the individuals involved are of prime importance. 
A desire to settle grievances—rather than a desire to win them— is essential. 
Both the administration of the institution and the employee association/union 
share responsibility for developing this positive attitude. 

c 

The union/grievance committee should not present a grievance to the 
administration unless there is a real basis for complaint. The asso.ciation 
grievance chairman or the union representative in charge of grievances (e.g., 
steward, building representative, grievance chairman) should accept responsi- 
bility for screening out complaints that have no real merit. 

' ' " . \ . 
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The United States Department of Labor, as far back as 1943, recognized 
this* responsibility when drafting a manual for stewards: 

Use your best judgment in deciding whether or not a grievance is 
justif ied- -If you are convinced that the worker does not have a 
real case, it is beftter to tell him/her so right from the begin- 
ning. Takjng up a lot of poor cases- will cost you the respect of 
all concerned. On the other hand, don't forget that you are Jthe 
worker's representative. If the case is a borderline one, ttut you 
feel that the worker has considerable justice on His/her side, tell 
him/her frankly that you are not sure what is the correct answer. 
Then take the case up and get a definite ruling 'through the griev- 
ance procedure. 

Similar suggestions were made for representatives of management: 

Greater emphasis should be,placed on training supervisors in the 
human relations aspects of their jobs. Many times a worker simply 
wants a relief hour or perhaps a sympathetic listener. Supervisors 
must be given better training on the importance of fully hearing 
out rather than prematurely debating with their employees. They 
must acquire the ability of noting what is being said, rather than, 
the manner in which the problem is being presented. Only in this 
way can gripes be separated from grievances, or can gripes be kept 
from becoming grievances. 



A Typical Grievance Procedure 

Grievance procedures -consist of a„series of procedural steps. to_b_e taken 
within specified time limits. The nature of the procedure will depend on the 
organization of the institution and the desires of the parties. Generally, 
the more complex the organization, the more steps there will be in the proce- 
dure. Thus, there is wide variation in grievance procures among educational 
institutions. 

' The genera^ pattern that has evolved consists of two to five steps, 
"the first step should begin with the aggrieved party's immediate supervisor. 
This step involves an informal discussion between the dissatisfied employee 
and the administrator who made the decision or took the action being grieved. 
The intent of the meeting should be to explain, discuss, and settle the dif- 
ferences^ There my or may not be representation at this stage. It is hoped 
that the great majority of grievances will be resolved at this level. How- 
ever, if no settlement is reached, the grievance can be appealed through suc- 
cessive levels of the institution's administration* 

In order to ensure that grievances are resolved and not permitted to lie 
unattended,' time limits are established for each level. The typical procedure 
wilt require that the aggrieved party file the grievance within a specified 
number of days\fter the date of the occurrence that gave rise to the griev- 
ance. The administration will then be required to* establish aimeeting t!b 
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discuss the grievance within a specified period of time after the filing of 
the grievance. Usually the meeting date and time must be mutually agreeable. 
Following the meeting, the administration must provide the aggrieved party 
and his/her union or other employee association with a written response 
within another time limit, perhaps using a standard grievance report form 
(see sample 6). ^The aggrieved party then has a set time period to decide if 
the response is satisfactory or if he/she wishes to pursue the grievance. 

Generally, these time limits may be further extended by mutual consent of 
the parties. Time 1 imits j usualty consist of working days. The time limit for 
filing a grievance may range from as short a period as one or two days from 
the date of the occurrence (which gave rise to the grievance) to as much as 
six weeks or two months. The time limit for administration response usually 
ranges from two to five days. Similarly, the aggrieved party and the employee 
organizatibn are usually allowed from two to five days to decide whether to 
accept the decision or move the grievance al^ong to the next level*; 

Should the administration fail to respond within the prescribed time 
limit,' the grievance is automatically positioned for hearing at the next 
level. If the aggrieved party fails to 'respond within the prescribed time 
limits, the grievance is deemed settle^ based" on the last response of the 
administration. 



It is usually understood that a settlement of a grievance, accepted by 
both parties, is binding on both parties only insofar as that particular 
instance is involved. It follows that any and all future instances of an 
exact nature will be. handled in the same-manner as that determined in the 
settlement agreements In other words,, the settlement of a grievance, in 
effect, changes or modifies the collective bargaining agreement or general 
personnel policies only insofar as the .facts of the. grievance hold for future 
sftuations--a precedent is established. (See sample 7.) 

* 

Employee representation initially may be furnished by the departmentaP 
or building representative^ the employee association or union. At higher 
levels, the chairperson of the grievance committee may represent the aggrieved 
party. In some ins^nces, paid union/associatVon officials may represent the 
employee at grievance hearings before the chief executive officer or ^his/her 
designee, before the governing board, or in arbitration. Quite frequently, 
both sides are represented by attorneys, especially in hearings before an 
arbitrator. - 



The Principles of Due Process 

' t 

Recognizi ng that it is not possible to devise a single plan for handling 
grievances, in all education insti tutipns , ,it is possible to. identi fy certain 
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SAMPLE 6 

* GRIEVANCE R gP^PI .PQPjL 

Name of Grievant: 

♦ 

Department: £ 

€ • „ * 

Position: , 
pate Filed: 

STEP 0N£: APPEAL TO IMMEDIATE SUPERVISQR 

A* Date of Knowledge of Grievance 

B. Statement of Grievance 




C» Decision of Immediate Supervisor 




Signature of Immediate Supervisor . ^Date 

(Use additional pages if necessary) ; 



Personnel Office - 1/80 

41* 



Grievance Report Form, continued 



Name of Grievant: 
Department: 
Position: 
Date Filed: 



STEP TWO: APPEAL TO NEXT HIGHER SUPERVISOR^ repeat as needed througtj chief 
administrator and/or board)' 



A, Reason for Appeal 



Signature of Grievant 



B* Decision of Next Higher Supervisor 



Dajte 



7* 



S->gnatmre oP' Next Hi ghe r j>uj?ervi s ° r 

STEP THREE: APPEAL TO _ 

A. Reason for Appeal ; 



':Date 



Signature of Grievant 
B'. * Decision of 



Date 



Signature of" 



Date; 



Personnel OfTttS*- J^O 
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grievance Report Form, continued 



Name of Grievant: 
Department: 
Position: 
Date Filed: ' 

STEP _ : APPEAL TO BINDING ARBITRATION 



A. Reason for Appeal 



Signature of Grievant 



B. Decision of Arbitrator 




- 1 \ . - 



;Vl ,,,,,,., v ,;., y 



mm 



Signature of Arbitrator 



Personnel Office - 1/80 



Date 
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SAMPLE 7 

- ANrA PPROPRIATEXHECKLISl^RJM^IEVi^^JPjOCEDURg 



Checklist Items . 

1. Is the term grievance defined? 

2. Is the grievance procedure outlined into a number of steps? 

3. Is the resolution of a grievance at the -informal level (first step) 
encouraged? 

4. Are time \^iterval s for each step identified? 



5. Is it cleaj; that, if a.grievance is' not carried forward to the next 
step, it will be considered settled? / 

6. Is it clear in the procedures that the grievance should be sub^ 
mittecnin writing? 

7. Are provisions made for a written record of grievance meetings and 
hearings? - ^ '' ,. 

8. Ts the type of information to be included in a written grievance . ,; 
noted? , ~ ;; . J", /;. 

g . Tf a negotiated agreement is present, does the grievance procedure; 
define and allow representation ttt thepresentation anli~settl:eTiieirt7 
of the grievance? ; ' ;". 

10. Is it clear whether the grievance session is to be scheduled dur>. 
- ing. work hours or. after work hours? 

11. is there a policy oil employees being paid .for time spent- in pro r 
cessing a grievance? ' . . ""• ••.*'.., * 



12; Is arbitration^ to be tfsedvin the grievance procedure? • 

13. Is' there a statement concerning how arbitrators are to be sel ect;ed? 

14. Is. it "agreed that ttie^arbitrator's decision; J:MWlfv 

1.5. Is the grievance procedure .published and readily .available to : J*r 
everyone in the institution? " --- --- :<^^?%$ 
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characteristics that should be present in any good grievance procedure as 
fol 1 ows : 

• Whenever possible, grievances should be resolved at the lowest level , 
that is, with the immediate supervisor. Any employee, whether a ~ 
unipn/association member or not, has a right to discuss his/her 
grievance with this immediate supervisor. 

• The aggrieved party should have the right to representation . A 
representative shouMJ)e available when a grievance is being formally 
discussed. The seqH^fnent of an individual grievance may ultimately 
have impact on all employees whom the employee organization has pledged 
to serve. Frequently., the organization will reserve the right to be 
present at any grievance session above level one. 

• A tape-re«*£ded and/or writteh? record should be kept of all griev- 
ances as they arise, and the manner by/ which they are resolved. It 
behooves both parties' to be aware of the problems that are arising. In 
this way, both the personnel policies and the grievance procedure can 
be strengthened. 

• The procedures for handling grievances should be clear . Procedures 

, should be written to minimize misunderstanding. They should be readily 
accessible to all concerned. 

• In order for the grievance procedure to work effectively to resolve 
disagreements between the employer and the employee, the aggrieved 
party should be guaranteed that he/she may state his/her grievance in 
confidence, without fear of prejudice or reprisal^ Such a guarantee 
should be written into the procedures. 

• The grievance procedure should spell out clearly what is meant by 
the term "grievance ." The parties must provide their own exact defi- 
nition. If any subject is not admissible to grievance review, it 
should be $pelled out clearly. % f 

\ ' 

• Good grievance procedures should contain a time schedule that guaran- „ 

tees that the grievance will be resolved' as soon as possible. Such a 
schedule begins at the point in time when the event that gave rise to 
the grievance occurred or when it became known to the aggrieved party. 
The aggrieved party should be required to submit the complaint in writ- 
ing, within a clearly stipulated period of time after the event in" 
question. Each step thereafter should transpire within'a given period 
of time. Such a time schedule notifies each party in advance of pro- 
gressive developments. The absence of a time schedule can lead easily 
to abuse—intentional or otherwise^ 

• The grievance procedure should not be in conflict with state stat- 
utes . . For instance, in Rhode Island, teachers may carry grievances to 
TFuTstate commissioner, then to the state board, and then to the dis- 
trict court. What happens in those communities that have negotiated 
agreements calling for other channels of appeals of grievances? There 
should be one grievantfje procedure— one that is mutually acceptable to 
the employees and to trite governing board. '* 
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• If arbitration is incorporated into thp grievance procedure, it 
should be defined and explained completely, iqcluding who selects the 
arbitrator(s) , who pays for arbitrationT^ether arbitration will be 
binding on both parties, what type of records vri IT be kept of arbitra- 
tion proceedings, etc. ^ 



The Role of Arbitration 

•> 

The final appeal is usually an impartial review before a third par.ty, 
with an arbitrator or some other disinterested third party.' In the past, gov- 
erning boards and institutional Administration have been very reluctant to be 
bound by the judgment of some impartial third party, i.e., binding arbitra- 
tion, or might even have been prohibited by statute from resorting to arbitra- 
tion. However, within the past few years, the use* of impartial third parties 
has increased significantly. 

The arbitrator is both judge and jury, selected usually by both parties. 
He/she has the right to obtain and review needed information, assess its rele- 
vance, consult existing procedures, and prescribe the terms of a settlement 
for both parties. >The arbitrator does not have the right to amend, modify, 
nullify, ignore, add to, or adjust the issue being considered. 

The process of arbitration differs from conciliation, from mediation, 
and from fact-finding. In conciliation , those parties involved consent to 
asking a third party to help them continue to negotiate. The conciliator 
takes no part in bargaining but mereJy tries to get the parties themselves to' 
continue working out their differences. In mediation , the parties also call 
in a third party, but in contrast to the conciliator, the mediator actually 
takes an active part in negotiation. The mediator expresses opinions on the 
institution's position and on the staff's stand and, in this way, tries to get 
both groups together. But the mediator's opinions, like those of the concili- 
ator's, can be ignored. \<\ fact-finding , the people involved either agree or 
arfe told by a government agency (federal , state^ or local) that they must tell 
their side of the story to an impartial board. The board analyzes the facts 
and the arguments of each side ancKmaW recommendations. However, those 
involved do not have to agree fc&^cceptNthose recommendations. 

The use of arbitration , means bringing in a third party to settle a dis- 
pute. Usually, when an' issue is taken to an arbitrator, it is agreed that the 
resulting decision is final. 



There are a number of reasons for using arbitration to resolve griev- 
ances, including the following: 



• Arbitration is much more efficient tl^eft resorting to the courts for 

solutions. The average span of time from the filing of a demand for 

arbitration to the rendering of a decision may be as short as two 
months and seldom more than six months. 
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• The uncertainty about the decision the arbitrator will render, encour- 
ages both parties to evaluate their positions and to seek to reach an 
acceptable compromise. 4 

• Arbitration is less expensive than resorting to the courts or risking 
y a work stoppage or work sloydgwrf. 

• Arbitration by experts in the field usually results in a more equi- 
table resolution of disputes than decisions made by judges, who work in 
diverse areas of law and are not Specifically familiar with labor/man- 
agement relations as applied-*© educational institutions. 

• Arbitration, in contrast to appeal to civil service commissions and' 
similar administrative appeal proceedings, provides for a final deci- 
sion by individual s v designated by the parties to the action. 

• Arbitration permits the continuation of work by employees during the * 
normal processing of the grievance. (Potentially explosive disputes 
are deterred while the grievance is processed.) * 

Other positive aspects of arbitration include the following: 

•Arbitration tends to treat the strong and the weak alike. The 
arbitrator bases the di scussion ^on the policies and procedures and/or 
on a collective bargaining contract anlplhe facts as presented in the 
hearing. 

• Arbitration provides an opportunity for balancing inequities between 
parties. *5 

• Arbitration provitfes for solving vexing problems between parties that 
either 4 could not be solved by the parties during negotiations or were • 
not foreseen during contract negotiations. 

• Arbitration, in many cases, provides a catharsis to the parties by 
giving them their "d&yin court" and an opportunity to save face, i.e., 
a third party gave the issue away. 

• Arbitration decisions not only resolve the dispute at hand, but also 
serve as a guide for future interpretations and applications, of poli- 
cies and procedures or the negotiated agreement, and for arbitration of 

4 future disputes arising from the same or, successor contracts." 

Although arbitration has becotoe the most widelyujsed form for resolving 
grievance-disputes, it does- possess a number of limitations, as follows: 

• Despite its informal i ty , arbitration can be costly. The concept that 
' both parties share in the cost of arbitration, including the arbitra- 
tors fee and expenses, may act as a burden on smal*l institutions and 
small faculty associations or union locals. Appeals to applicable 
administrative agencies or the courts do not involve this cost. ' 

• Arbitration can be abused by the unscrupulous use of power. When 

used as a tool of harassment by either party, it can impose an intoler- 
able pressure on the c>ther side to capitulate on the grievance rather 
than be. "arbitrated to death." 



• The trend toward excessive legislation in arbitration in the public 
sector has deterred the informality and speed usually associated with 
arbitration in the private sector. The increasingly common use of 
attorneys and reliance on transcripts and posthearing briefs in the 
public sector have caused public sector arbitration to become slower, 
less effective, and more/expensive than in the private sector. 

• Arbitration is a .private proceeding with limited opportunity for 
either the public employer or public employee to exercise political 
leverage. 



You may wish to visit a grievance hearing in session. You could 
arrange through your resource person to make contact with an 
Optional educational institution that has a grievance procedure, and 

Activity ■ - ask them tQ notify you when a grievance hearing is scheduled 
^ ^ that is open to the pubjijc (not every one is; either party may 
request that the hearing be closed). 

When you attend, observe the various procedures used. To 
Vr help structure your observation, you might wish to prepare in 
advance a list of things to look for, such as the following: 

**< • Are either of the parties assisted ,by legal counsel or 
other representative? 

• Is a written or taped record being kept of the proceed- 
ings? f - • * - • 

• Have other siteps in the grievance procedure preceded 
> this hearing? / 

• Have the facts leading to W grievance been written , 
down and were they presentecTe^rly in the hearing?^.. 

• Was a decision. made at the "end of the hearing? If not, 
in how many days will it be made, and by whom? How long"" 
after that will the aggrieved party have to respond? 

. Is the atmosphere one of mutual cooperation to reach a 
settlement, or is it'one of b§l 1 igerence? 



/ 
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Optional 
Activity Wj 



You may wish to visit with a person who is currently serving, 
or has previously, served,, as the chairman of a grievance % com- 
mittee.* This may be an administrator, but more likely will be 
a teacher/instructor who has be£n seledted by a teachers union, 
a professional association, or a faculty assembly/senate. You 
could arrange through your reso.urce person to set up this „ 
visit, (If one is not available, a personnel director may be 
able to help you instead,-) 

During your visit, you might want to seek the answers to ques- 
tions such as the following: 

• What is the definition of a grievance at this institu- 
tion? 

• Approximately how many times has the grievance procedure 
been activated in the past year or two? 

• Have any near-grievance incidents occurred that were 
dealt with by other, more satisfactory means? 

•What has been the role of the grievance committee and/or 
chairman? 

. • What advice does he/she have to offer any institution 
about to set up a grievance procedure? 



Optional 
Activity U 



You may wish to view one or more of the films about the role of 
an arbitrator: "The Drama Coach Grievance/ "Dispute Settle- 
ment in Public Employment — The Lost Fringe Benefit," and "Trou- 
ble in the Firehouse." These films are available for a rental - 
fee of $30-$50 from the Publications Department, American Arbi- 
tration Association, 140 West, 51st Street, New York /New York 
10020 ( Phone f 21 2-977 -207 7 ) • " - 
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The following "Case Study" describes how a series of vocational 
education administrators dealt with a grievance situation. 
Read the situation described, and critique in writing the per- 
formance of each administrator.. . 



CASE STUDY 



Two weeks ago, Eldon Wendell, a typing and office machines instructor 
at Eastpoint Vocational School 1 (EVS) , was assigned to host a two-day Junior 
Achievement conference, including a tour of the EVS facilities. The assign- . 
ment, which involved no extra pay, was made on extremely short notice, causing 
Mr. Wendell to have to cancel his plans to attend a statewide secretarial 
association convention that same weekend. After brooding about this problem 
for a while, he decided to pursue the matter as a grievance, citing that part 
of the personnel handbook that -states that a teacher can be assigned to only 
one club advisory duty (compensated) and as chairperson/host of one special 
event (usually noncompensated) per academic year* Since Mr* Wendell is the 
advisor of the student chapter of the Professional Secretaries Incorporated, 
and was the coordinator of the "Vocational Olympics," he concluded that he had 
already done his share. 

In accordance with the first (informal) step of the school's grievance / 
procedures, Mr. Wendell sought an interview with the supervisor of business 
and office education, Alice Broust. However, Ms. Broust said thfey had noth- 
ing to discuss, reminding him that the final paragraph of all teachers 1 job 
descriptions states "and any other duties that may be assigned from time to 
time by a supervisor or other responsible administrator." 



Mr. Weldell immediately moved %q the second step. He filed his griev- 
ance, using the form provided, and thereby asked for a hearing with the direc- 
tor of vocational education, Jim Thompson. Mr. Thompson met with him for two 
hours three days % later. During the meeting, they heard testimony from the 
director of student services and community relations (who had initiated the 
last-minute request, through Ms. Broust, for Mr. Wendell's services as host), 
from Ms. Broust herself, and from the personnel/business administrator 
(regarding the intent of the personnel procedure cited). Mr. Wendell did 
not choose to be represented but was afforded the opportunity to question 
those giving information. 1 

Two days later, Mr. Thompson told Mr. Wendell that he sympathized with 
his situation but upheld the judgment of Ms. Broust in assigning him to the 
conference/tour duties. Mr. Thompson acknowledged that there were some dis- 
crepancies between the job description and other established personnel proce- 
dures, and promised "to look into changing them." This decision was conveyed 
in writing, along with a summary of the two-hour meeting. Mr. Wendell was 
further informed that *he could move to the next step, within- five working 
days, if he did not accept this judgment. 




Mr. Wendell did just that four days later by asking the superintendent, 
Dr. Spencer, to arrange for a formal hearing. This involved Dr. Spencer, and 
a panel including another teacher, the supervisor of distributive education, 
and the placement coordinator* The school board's attorney. attended, and 
Mr. Wendell was represented by the president of the local teacher's associ- 
ation. 

After reviewing the record of Mr. Thompson's meeting and talking 
again with some of the parties in the case, the hearing panel recommended 
to Dr. Spencer (1) that Mr. Wendell receive a special letter of appreciation 
for his ,, above-and-beyond n duties at the Junior Achievement conference (with 
a copy to be placed in his file), and (2) that he not be required to coordi- 
nate the Vocational Olympics or any other major event in the coming year. 
Dr. Spencer adopted the panel's recommendation by so informing Mr. Wendell J 
in writing two days later. He further added that all job descriptions were 
bein^modified immediately to qualify that last paragraph with the phrase, 
"consistent with applicable institutional policy. " 

Although the grievance form and Dr. Spencer's letter both stated that 
Mr. Wendell could proceed to the next step--a meeting with the entire beard- 
by so indicating this request within five working days, Eldon decided to 
accept the superintendent's action. 
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Compare youricompl eted written critique of the "Case Study" 
with the "Model Critique 11 given bel.ow. Your response need not 
exactly duplicate the, model respons^; 'hoyever, you should have 
covered t,he same major points.- - - - • 



MODEL CRITIQUE 



In nearly every respect, the procedure in use at Eastpoint Vocational 
School seems to be a sound one. Representation was allowed; definite time 
limits for requesting a move to the next step, and responding to such; 
requests, were established, made clear, and adhered to. Mr. Wendell's prob- 
lem seems to constitute a legitimate grievance in that it arose concerning a 
question about the interpretation of procedures. 

Only the performance of Ms. Broust was less than desirable. Thjs impor- 
tant first step of a grievance procedure affords both parties the chance to 
informally discuss why the situation arose, what effects it had, and what 
"alternatives were possible to rectify the problem. Perhaps she could have 
explained that no other experienced teacher was available intake the duty, or 
that no one had been aware that Mr. Wendell would have to miss the convention, 
or the reasons why he wasn't notified earlier, and so on. Just an apology, or 
at least a sympathetic ear for an hour or so, might have saved all the time 
that was consumed in subsequent formal hearings. 

I 

r At the second step, Mr. Thompson seems to have acted coraectly, although 
he didn't offer anything tangible to relieve Mr. Wendell's problem. Perhaps 
he upheld Ms. Broust 1 s action as a matter of courseTn .an effort to support. . 
his subordinates. However, he should have taken some affirmative step to 
resolve the discrepancies between procedures and the job description. To his 
credit, he asked for information firsthand from those who were involved, and 
gave Eltion a chance to hear that information and "cross-examine 11 those per- 

* sons. ■ 

Finally, Dr. Spencer acted very wiseTy, not only in the decision he 
made, but in forming a hearing panel to assist him in receiving and evaluating 
the infonmation from rpany sources. His action to modify the job description 
phrase v/as also commendable. 

Thus, the combination of systematic procedures and scrupulous, conscien- 
tious attention to them by nearly all the affected administrators, especially 
Dr. Spencer, helped resolve the grievance to the apparent satisfaction of all 
parties. 



I 

Level of Performance : Your-eppl eted written critique should have covered the 
same major points as the "Modfel Critique." If you missed some points or have 
questions about any additional points you made, review the material in the 
information sheet, "Grievance Procedures, " pp. 35-48, or check with youi*' 
^source person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience III 



OVERVIEW 




After x corapl et>og the, required reading k^Ml fl^iaR ^^ln^ " 
istratoi^s performarfce in Mmitfjs^ 
leave and absence policies*; ^ 



Activity 




You mil be reading the infbrmatioji iheet^^^ 
Administering Fringe Benefits and leave raridJ^ 
cies," pp, 57-75« — "iK^^K^^^r^ 




You may wish to interview an educatip.oaj .^\?!ll^^t^r^:^ 
consultant who specializes in st£ff if^^Mn^^^^'^^^ 



You may wish to examine some fcroch^ 

programs in other educational institutions, \'i%hM^ : ^ : t^, 
pare their provisions;* * . /^~^ : :t^J^^-^^^ 



You will be completfiig ttie "Gase ;;St]Udle5^j^.^?40'»7 



You will be evaluating .y^^ 

leave and absence policies b^ c^parTn^ ^ 

the "Model Cri ti ques , " .pp. 81-83.- .■^^^'■■-'^-■■c^b 
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i Actlv,t Y _ p or information about how to choose and administer staff fringe 
►\ ^ M benefits and leave and absence policies, read the following 

V information sheet. 



CHOOSING AND ADMINISTERING FRINGE BENEFITS AND 
LEAVE AND ABSENCE POLICIES 



Educational institutions that have an attractive fringe benefit program 
generally are in^ better position to recruit and hold high-quality staff. 
These schools and colleges are also in a better position to compete with 
business, industry, and other governmental agencies, which often offer bet- . 
ter salaries and an appealing array of benefits. The latter is particularly 
important for staffing vocational education programs inasmuch as many of 
those teachers are recruited directly from business and industry, A good 
fringe benefit program also helps to maintain a desirable level of staff 
moral e'. (See sample 8,) 

School systems have been slow to adopt fringe benefits. Prior to 1960, 
the fringe benefit packages of most school districts were limited to a retire- 
ment program (usually established and required statewide), sick leave, and 
hospital insurance. In fact* the hospitalization coverage was more likely 
than not to be limited to the employee only. 

Expansion of fringe benefit programs has occurred most rapidly in the 
large metropolitan areas where teacher unions first negotiated with boards of 
education. Today's school employee contracts may now include such interest- 
ing additions as,(l) prepaid legal services, (2) dental care, (3) income tax 
assistance, and ;(4) "psychiatric ca,re and family counseling, related even to 
off-the-job problems. 

An appropriate fringe benefit program for school employees should be 
designed to produce employment conditions that promote the continual improve- 
ment of the instructional program. To accomplish this objective, benefits 
program should do the following: 

• Provide financial security to the individual employee 

• Safeguard the mental and physical health of the employee 

• Foster the professional growth and morale of the staff 

• Promote staff stability 

A general fringe benefit program should include provisions for retire- 
ment^ health protection, life insurance, professional development, and to a 
lesser extent, employee counseling, and social and recreational activities. 
In addition, the school as an employer is also required by law to pay a por- 
tion of a statewide retirement system contribution and/or social security tax, 
unemployment compensation, and worker's compensation. These programs might 
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SAMPLE 8 




C'MON, CHIP \ IM A MINUTE.., 

we're late/ 




I GOTTA DO A LITTLE 
*jy NE6C?TlAT/N<5 




~ DXTTO, I HAVE BASEBALL j 

PRACTICE TOO AY, / « 

MOW 




WILL YOU 
DELIVER. 
MY NEWS- 
PAPERS 
2 




I'LL GIVE YOU A POLLARj 





-I'LL LET YOU PLAY WITH MY 
COMPUTER FOOTBALL GAME 




I'LL 6IVE YOU THAT CANPY % 
BAR I WAS SAVINg j^BZ$m 



YOU CAN COME INTO MY ROOM 
\AND LOOK AT MY BASEBALL 
CARD COLLECTION 





THERE'S NO 
DOUBT ABOUT 
IT- FRINGE 
BENEFITS 
ARE THE 
NAME OP 
THE SAME 
TODAY 



Reprinted by special permission of King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
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add 20-30 percent to the total cost of compensating staff and faculty. Vaca- 
tion, sick leave, and allowances for other absences are also important, and 
will be discussed later. 



Comparison of Benefit Plans 

As you will read in the following pages, not only are there many types of 
fringe benefits, but each of them often has many levels of coverage or bene- 
fits, and many forms in which it can be offered or administered* Fringe bene- 
fits now constitCfte a major share of the institution's budget (perhaps an 
additional 25 percent above the cash paid to the employee directly, or about 
15 percent of the insti-fution's total expenses). Therefore, it behooves the 
administrator to select benefit programs wisely. Soirfe of the factors to con- 
sider are benefit to the individual, employee demand or utilization, value to 
the institution, ability of the institution to 'administer thej)rogram, and the 
cost to the institution. 

Benefit to the individual . The value that an employee attaches to a 
given benefit can be expected to vary considerably. The characteristic that 
most commonly leads to differing insurance needs, for example, is family 
status. A single person is less likely to want extensive life insurance pro- 
tection than is someone with a spouse, .children , or other dependents. Like- 
wise, the single employee with no dependents will have no interest at. all in 
health insurance plans that allow enrollment of dependents at low extra cost. 
NeariT everyone wants some sort of ret-ffement plan, but older employees will 
be more likely to request preretirement counseling services. , 

Geographical location might also lead to different assessments of the 
value^of benefits.. Instructors at a technical cgllege/ocated in a rural area 
would probably appreciate having housing provided a^ow costsby the institu- 
tion—or at least having access to a housing referral service.) On the other 
hand, the faculty members of a school located in the midst of a metropolitan 
area are more likely to covet parking privileges or safe, sheltered, conve- 
nient access tc^public transportation. * 

Employee demand or use . The varying factors described in the preceding 
paragraphs will lead to different patterns of demand for or use of benefits, . 
once provided* Employee demand for or use of benefits should be periodically 
assessed when evaluating benefit options. For example, if few of the staff 
take advantage of tuition waiver programs for their dependents, tut show 
increased interest in educational assistance for their own professional devel- 
opment, then emphasis and dollars could be shifted by restricting the former 
program and expanding the latter. Likewise, as staff turnover decreases and 
the current employees grow older, retirement investments and tax-sheltered 
annuity plans might become more popular and appreciated than are day-care ^ 
services for their families* 

Value to the institution . In the case of health maintenance plans, the 
benefit to the school or college should be obvious: the employee is less 
likely to. miss work because of illness. Vacations or retirement plans have 



less direct, but-still evident, benefits to the institution (in addition to 
their obvious value ta the individual) in that a rested and refreshed instruc 
tor or staff worker should be more productive. Likewise, retirement plans 
mean the employee won't have to "moonlight" to earn money for retirement sav- 
ings, and thus can devote more energy to educational matters. 

Life Insurance or health coverage for dependents has an even less visible 
value to the institution. Presumably, however, the financial security and 
peace of mind it offers to the employee allows him/her to concentrate more on 
professional responsibilities, and eliminates financial stress in the event of 
the illness of a spouse or child. And, as was mentioned at the outset, all 
fringe benefits play an important role as the institution competes in the 
employment marketplace for qualified staff and faculty members. 

Administrative costs or difficulties . As alternative ways to offer ( 
benefits are examined, the administrator should consider the institution s 
role in handling the benefit program. For example, decisions must be made 
concerning (1) who enrolls those to be covered by health insurance, (2) who 
provides copies of the policy, (3) who prepares and distributes descriptions 
of coverages, (4) who completes claims forms, (5) who provides payment to 
f doctors and hospitals, etc. The insurance company may provide lower rates 
* if the institution handles these details, but if this requires the hiring of 
another clerk for the business office, the savings may disappear. On the 
other hand, so much t'ime might be lost in dealing with employees questions 
about'their tax and retirement status that it would be worthwhile and conve- 
nient to train an in-house expert to maintain records and keep abreast of 
applicable laws and regulations. In some cases,, it might be easier to simply 
cover everybody with an identical given policy at an average cost than it 
would be to pro vide different levels of benefits for employees of different 
ranks seniority , or family situation. This would eliminate the need to keep_ 
records, monitor their status, and update or modify their policies with every 
. promotion, change in marital status or number of dependents, employment anni- 
versary, etc. 

Cost t o the institution . All other factors being 6 equal, the adminis- 
trator will want to-secure benefit programs at the least pbssible cost. The . 
usual principles of bidding, price comparison, and negotiation will help / 
accomplish this end. In addition, the administrator should be careful not 
•to buy more service than is required, or to select plans that can be unfairly 
exploited by false claims, or overused, or downright abused simply because 
they are available (using tuition waivers for recreational classes instead of 
professional advancement courses, for example, or-1%ing gold fillings when 
amalgam ones would be sufficient). However, the administrator must keep in 
mind that .value is just as important as cost, and should not be so stingy as 
' to compromTsTThe morale building -aspect of the benefits program. 

Individual ch oice ("equal value system" or shopping list) a pproach to 
. benefits. There is a very recent trend In the provision of employee benefits 
whereby t he employee may select, from a list, those benefits that are most 
valuable to him or her. In this approach, the employer agrees to provide eacl 
employee with the same dollar amount of benefits. The employee selects those 
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benefits that are most beneficial to him/her within the money allotted, 
'Because the need for benefits varies So much from one employee to another, 
this approach appears to have considerable merit. It also seems to meet the 
guidelines for effective benefits programs discussed earlier* 

The advantage of this approach to the educational institution is that " 
the total cost of the benefits program is known and can be controlled by the 
institution. Because it is not committed to just one insurance program that 
covers everybody, the institution is not at the mercy of a single insurance 
carrier, which may determine that the cost of health insurance will be 
increased by a given percentage each year. Even though the institution may 
have to negotiate the amount of money to be provided to employees for bene- 
fit^, the institution has far more control over costs than would otherwise be 
the case. r , 

This approach also treats all employees equally. In most benefit plans, 
less money is spent on married women than on single women and married or sin- 
gle men. The married female employee's spouse, if employed, will likely also 
have insurance coverage; thus, she may have been discouraged from enrolling in 
the pjwam because of the "coordination of benefits" {the two companies split 
the bill\rather than each paying the full amount). Through the equal value 
system or\shopping list approach, all staff would receive the equal amount of 
money in benefits. 

Typical Fringe Benefits 

I 

Let us now examine, in turn, several of the most common types of fringe 
benefits, and the details of their provisions. 

Heal th insurance . Effective teaching requires good mental, emotional, 
/find physical health. Students and their families have a right to expect that 
Qfjatrulty and staff members are in good health. Thus educational institutions 
irave responsibility to provide healthful conditions and to help their employ- 
ees maintain optimum health. 

Many employees look at health and hospitalization insurance as one of 
their most important benefits. The practices of business and industry have 
generally set the pace for educational enterprises. In fact,, just behind 
retirement benefits, health/hospital ization insurance was the first widely 
accepted fringe / benefit provided to employees in educational institutions. 

In a 19>7-78*study of fringe benefits by the Educational Research Service 
(ERS), it was reported that all but 5.4 percent of the school districts sur- 
veyed prodded some type of group health insurance. At that time, 64 percent 
of the surveyed districts provided full family coverage. An additional 5 per- 
cent provided a "cafeteria plan" whereby employees could choose the insurance 
coverage desired within a fixed dollar amount* Approximately 4 percent of the, 
districts provided coverage for the employee only. In another 24 percent of 
the districts, the institution paid only for employees 1 coverage, but allowed 
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them, at their own expense, to purchase coverage for the other members of 
their family. 

The coverage available through the hospitalization/health insurance 
usually includes costs of hospital room and board; payment for attending 
physician and support staff; and surgical costs, including charges for the 
^operating room, the surgeon's fees, and other associated costs. Emergency 
"room service might also be included in thjs coverage* The dollar limits of , 
such coverage may be based on a schedule of fees included wi,th the policy, or 
on what is known in the insurance business as "usual and customary" charges 
that are established on a regional basis by governmental or professional agen- 
cies. The latter generally allows for more flexibility and/ thus, broader 
coverage. 

4 Medical costs have dramatically increased in the past years. It is 
not unusual for full family hospital and health insurance premiums to have 
increased as much as four times in a six- to eight-year period. As a result 
of this rapid escalation of costs, the governing boards and administrators 
of many educational institutions are attempting to control further cost 
increases. Many health insurance companies require "coordination of bene- 
fits" in order to maintain the current insurance premium structure. In those 
instances in which two members of the same family have hospital/major medical 
insurance coverage, coordination of benefits prevents dotfble payment for a 
given medical expense. The 'insurance carriers determine which policy pro- 
vides the primary and which the secondary, coverage. The primary carrier will 
then pay the regular coverage, while the secondary carrier takes care of any 
unpaid balance. Thus the individual is prevented from collecting more than 
'the actual cost of medical treatment. 

+ 

Other methods used to contain costs irttlude establishing limits on the 
amount of premium the institution will pay.' In these cases, the employee must 
assume the difference between the actual* cost of the insurance and the amount 
paid by the district. Another id6a,\ which may be more-effecti ve, is to insti- 
tute a deductible provision whereby the employee pays a portion of the hospi- 
tal/medical bill. The theory behind this idea is that if the employee and 
his/fttr family must pay a portion of the cost, tfjey will » use the coverage only 
when absolutely necessary. One school district in California recently intro^ 
duced a $500 deductible provision in its hospitalization/health insurance 
plan. It then >gave each of its employees $500. The employees could use the 
$500 to meet the deductible provision or to use as they might see fit. It has 
beerf reported that a significant reduction in claims has resulted. In turn, 
the premiums have been reduced to the point that the district saved money. 

[. Major medical insurance . Major medical coverage, as the name implies, 
protects the employee from catastrophic medical costs. Major medical insur- 
ance is as important as the hospital/medical insurance. Major medical cover- 
age is designed to provide coverage for the same types of medical expenses 
{surgeons and doctor's charges, prescriptions, X rays, hospitalization or out- 
patient costs, etc.), to the extent they exceed the coverage limitations of 
basic health and accident insurance. 
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Usually, coverage might require an annual deductible of $100 per person, 
ip to a maximum of $200 per family. Major medical coverage also might involve 
a co-insurance provision. The co-insurance would then pay a percentage of all 
"out of pocket" expenses' experienced during the year, after satisfying the * 
deductible. Thus, for bills totaling $500 in one year , coverage with $100/ 
$200 deductible and 90 percent co-insurance would reimburse the employee $360 
for medical bills that do not require hospitalization ($500 - $100 = 400 x 
90% = $360). 

One disadvantage to major medical coverage is that the employee must pay 
the bill antf then claim reimbursement, rather than have the jasurance company 
pay the bill directly. The insurance carrier will not pay medical bills with- 
out an invoice from the physician or medical facility. 

ERS found in 1978 that almost 92 percent of the school districts provided 
some form of major medical coverage. Over 64 percent of the districts pro- 
vided full family coverage at no cost to the employee. Another 24 percent 
provided single coverage, with full family coverage available at the employ- 
ee's expense. 

Life insurance . Various forms of group life insurance are increasingly 
being provided to public school personnel. A survey conducted by the National 
Education Association in 1964 found that only about 25 percent of the school 
systems with an enrollment of 12,000 or more students paid part or all of the 
cost of group life insurance for teachers. In contrast, ERS found that by. 
1978, 82 percent of the school districts with enrollment above 10,000 students 
low provided life insurance in some form. In 58 percent of the school dis- 
tricts surveyed by ERS, the institution paid al 1 of the premium costs. 

The amount of coverage varies greatly among school districts. ERS- found 
that 65 percent of the districts provided a fixed dollar coverage. In 1978, 
the average amount of that type of coverage was $9,038. However, in almost 20 
percent of the districts, the amount of life insurance cqverage was matched to 
the employees' salaries. In those districts, the average coverage was found 
to be $33,667 in 1977-78. A recommended baseline to start from is'an amount 
equal to the employee's annual salary. 

Group life insurance is a powerful morale builder and benefits employer 
and employee alike. It provides greater protection for dependents per dollar 
of expenditure than any other cost. The group, aspect extends coverage to some 
individuals who might not otherwise be eligible for life insurance. It pro- 
vides school employees with security they, might not be able to attain in any 
other way* 

Group life insurance is intended to provide individuals in the group 
with low-cost life insurance during the period of employment with the respec- 
tive. school district. Such coverage is not intended to meet the employee's 
complete life insurance needs. (Life insurance is a reasonably inexpensive 
benefit because the risk is spread over a large number of persons.) 
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It should be noted that group life insurance is term insurance. As such, 
it usually does not earn dividends or have casti value. With very few excep- 
tions,, it is impossible for the employee to borrow against the policy. Some 
policies provide conversion privileges; i.e., employees may convert to a stan- 
dard insurance policy when terminating employment with the district. The pre- 
miums^are usually considerably higher than those paid by the district because 
of the di fference between group and individual rates and because of the dif- 
ference between term insurance and whole life insurance. 

Disability or income protection insurance . Of the fringe benefits noted 
tnus far, disability or income protection is the least widely offered. ERS 
found that only 17 percent of the districts surveyed provided thi s coverage. 
Tms is due, in large part, to the excellent sick leave plans in existence in 
most states. In recent years, teachers and their unions have attempted to 
increase even further the number of days of sick 1 eave .provided. 

Miscellaneous health plans . Separate pharmaceutical coverage is often 
taUed about, but in most cases, the purchase of necessary drugs is usually 
reimbursao]e r under the, institution's major medical insurance coverage. 
Many of these separate policies actually provide the'empVdygfe wittra plas- 
tic "credit card" valid for dr^g purchases up to a stated limit. Of course, 
this method of providing prescription drugs* is much more convenient for the 
'employee than is one that requires the submission of an invoice for reimburse- 
ment of each purchase. However, the point remains that such benefits go 
beyond just protecting the employee from catastrophic medical expenses and 
providing the employee with peace of mind and security. Funds used to provide 
these excessive coverages could be better used to provide other more benefi- 
cial basic fringe benefits in other areas, additional salaries, or increases 
in nonpersonnel categories (e.g., to purchase instructional supplies and 
equipment). 

Most dental plans provide coverage for periodic examinations, X rays, 
cleaning, and other routine treatment, at no cost to the employee. Many plans 
also provide coverage for extractions, basic restoration (e.g., fillings, root 
canals, repair of bridgework), major restoration (e.g., crowns, bridgework, 
dentures), and orthodontics (e-9«» braces). The employee usually must pay an 
annual deductible fee for these coverages. In addition, the employee often 
pays a percentage of the cost of each of pe services, in general, the more 
costly' the dental work, the smaller the percentage of coverage provided by the 
dental insurance (see sample 9)* J . ( 

In many instances, an employee or>4 nember of his/her family may require 
'extenswe and expensive dental work. Gn these instances, dental insurance can 
provide a sense of security to the empN^ee^and safeguards to hi s/her peace 
of mind. Howe^r, it is unlikely that the dental coverage "vTrU v jjjliince the 
security or peace of mind of a majority of employees, because they are not 
faced with major dental bills. Moreover, since most dental conditions can be 
prevented, a plan .that encourages continuous attention to dental health (by 
paying for a 1.1 of routine care and prevention) will precl ude more expensive 
restorative work. 
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^ SAMPLE 9 

L CARE COVERAGE PLAN AT AN OtfiO VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 



After a deductible amount, the plan will pay a percentage of the Reasonable and Customary fees charged by a 
dentist These two features provide for a sharing of cost by the dental plan and the insured person. 

The deductibIe>^dcoimurance percentage that applies to each category of expense rs illustrated av follows. 



1ASE PLAN BENEFITS 



COVERED 
EXTENSE 



CLASS! 
CLASS 11 
CLASS HI 
CLASS IV 



INDtVIDUAl DEDUCTIBLE 
{Per Calendar Year) 



} 



None 
$25 



FAMILY DEDUCTIBLE 
(Per Calendar Year) 

None 



.} 



$50 



COINSURANCE 
AMOUNT 
100* 
BOX 
50* 
501 



To encourage early detection of dental dh^it and to allow all participants a benefit from the plan each year, 
the deductible is waived and 1 00% of the Reasonableand Customary charges will be pa»d for all Class I Services. 



CALENDAR YEA* MAXIMUM (For AH Class I, il & lit Expenses) 
ORTHODONTIC LIFETIME MAXIMUM (For AH Class IV Expenses) 



$1,000 Per Person 
_$500 Per Person 



SUMMARY OF COVERAGE 



























CAUWDAR TIAE OCDOCTIIU 




$25 






CUS31 

ntfvtNTm* 

DIAGNOSTIC 




i 




I 




















| 






Routine Ool £x*-m 
Once every 6 maflrht 

Teeth Oe*n>nc 
©*ce every I month* 

f Juonde T» eatments 
once tmr 12 montfa 

Cmerjeocy rmn Tftitmecn 
• Space Munuanen J 

T«« 4Xib Exarm - 

toot 




ctASsa 

tASX *£STOftATTVT 

, Amaijxm. S5<at*^Acr)rt»c 
*oot Orul Therapy 
Treatment of .Com Dnewe 
Rep** of B*«dirwotk & Dentures 
lutKiw and 

General Ai*euhewi 
only d me^oUry neceuvy 

. 80% ' 




ct as s to 

MAjOt RiSTOtATTYE 

ln/*y*. Onlayi. CoW Jrfknp. 

or Crown Reuor aiiom 
Initial IrwiTUt kxi of 

Fried trtdreworfc 
lfni*0»tk>o ©i famat or * * 

Mfc Removable Deniixei 
Xeplacement of£tntint 

•rrdtework or Denture* 

50* - 




ciASsrv 

CHCTMODOKTU 

full Barbed 

Orthodontic TreJtmenr 
Appfiances for Tooth 

Gotdjnce 
. Applvincei to Control 

HirroM HatxU 
Reiennon Appbincrj— 

Not -»v connect ton with luH 

banded i/eatment. 

- ' 501 






I 








1 




1 








Calendar Yea*- Maximum $1,000 Per Person 




Matpmum $500 
Per *er*on 
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Worker's compensation . Worker's compensation insurance was instituted 
to protect the employee ana his/her family against loss of income due to acci- 
dents ana/or illness that occur in the workplace . Coverage includes payment 
of all medical, hospital, and rehabilitation bills associated witn the acci- 
dent or illness as well as loss of income, and payments for di smembennent and 
partial disability. 

The bureau of Worker's Compensation in each state provides information 
a<jOut the protection afforded employees under this act. 

In some states,"* a worker's compensation fund is established through 
cnarges levied against each employer in the state. The charges are based on 
tne employees' experience record, i.e., the total cost of claims charged to 
the fund by the employees of a specific employer. In other states, employees 
nay purchase worker's compensation insurance directly from private insurance 
companies. 

Procedures for /evaluating the validity of each claim have been estab- 
lished. Tnese procedures include a hearing before a disinterested third 
party, both the employee ana the employer have the right to appeal the deci- 
sions of tne tnird party. j 

It snould be noted that all medical and hospital costs of this type 
are charged to tne worker's compensation fund or insurance. They canndt be 
cnarged to tne employees' nosp'ital or major medical coverage. 

une mployment insurance .- Unemployment insurance was instituted to protect 
tne employee and his/her family against the loss of income if the employee 
Dedxnes unemployed due to no fault of his/her own. It has been only in the 
last few years that employees of public educational institutions have become 
eligible to receive unemployment compensation. r . , 

t 

Tne rules governing the administration of unemployment compensation 
vary from state to state. Therefore, the administrators of each institution 
should become familiar with the requirements and provisions of the law in 
their state. 

Professional liability/legal aid . The proliferation of law suits against 
teachers and administrators has given rise to thsJprovision of liability 
insurance as a fringe benefit. Professional liability insurance and 1 #ga1 aid 
are relatively new fringe benefits. While few/of the manv^jits filed against 
educators are awarded in favor of the plaintiffs, the cost of defense against 
suQh charges could be quite devastating to the average school employee. The 
employee time required away from school as a result of the suit can be costly 
to the institution. Thus, it is in the interests of both the individual and 
the institution to secure the means to handle litigation quickly and at low 
average cost. .However, in some states, the governing boards of educational 
institutions may not be legally empowered to purchase liability insurance 
coverage for employees. In those cases, educators have to provide their own 
liability coverage. 
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When employees provide their own insurance, it is usually secured 
through a professional organization. Many unions and professional organi- 
zations include liability insurance as a part of their membership fee. 

Legal aid is usually designed to provide legal assi stance--i ncl uding 
attorney fees to the employee for matters of a personal nature. Legal aid 
benefits, for example, could be used by the employee to sue someone who might 
owe the employee money, or to defend the employee against a suit brought 
against the employee for failure to pay his/her bills. It would not be used 
10 defend the employee in a liability suit growing out of the empl oyee ! s work. 

An insti tution-may also wish to provide legal advice to its faculty and 
staff in the areas of income taxes and estate planning. This is especially 
useful since so many of an educator's expenses (e.g., travel, association 
dues, offices in the home, professional development, books, relocation costs) 
fall into certain deductible categories. 

In either case, the aid could be provided by the institution's paying for 
a legal aid service (with e fee negotiated <tfn a basMs sirtTftar to that used for 
grofap life or health insurance). Alternatively, the institution might retain 
an attorney, or hire one as part of the staff, whose services are available to 
all employees. 

As in the case of liability insurance, the institution provides these 
services only insofar as they significantly boost staff morale and/or reduce 
the time lost from work while seeking legal/ta# advice from other sources.. 

Tuitjon reimbursement . As late as the 1960s, school districts often 
employed some teachers who had not attained their baccalaureate degree or 
other requirements for certification. Very few classroom teachers had trail- 
ing beyond the bachelor level. Consequently, administrators and governing 
boards sought ways to encourage teachers to return to school to obtain fur- 
ther education. One strategy used was to pay part or all of the tuition costs 
incurred by teachers. Generally, reimbursement was made on the : basis of Suc- 
cessful completion of each course, with little or no restriction placed on the 
teachers concerning the appropriateness of the course. 

Today, because more of these teachers have attained at least their certi- 
fication requi rements or a bachelor's degree, administrators and governing 
boards are beginning to restrict reimbursement to course work directly related 
to the teacher's teaching assignment. Tuition reimbursement might not be paid- 
to a teacher for course work in administration and/or counseling, for example. 
Of course, many of these benefits are also provided* to noni nstructi onal staff 
members and to nonacademic employees as well. Restrictions are usually placed 
on the total number of hours for which an employee may be reimbursed, as well 
as on the amount the institution will reimburse the employee per course. 

Pepsion systems . All states have some form* of a public retirement 
program tor teachers and other professional staff members. Likewise, non- 
certificated personnel . are usually eligible for retirement benefits also. 
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Noncertificated employees are usually covered in a separate program from 
teachers and other professional staff members. 

Several states use social security to supplement their retirement pro- 
gram. 

Almost ail retirement systems are funded through contributions by bott) 
the institution and the employees. In some states, it is now permissible for 
the school district to pay all or a part of the employee's contribution to the 
system. Benefits are usually calculated as a percentage or a fraction of the 
final average salary, multiplied by the total number of years of service. 

Retirees usually have several options available to them. Those without 
dependents may choose to receive the maximum retirement allowance possible, 
while those with dependents may choose a reduced retirement allowance, thus 
making provisions for dependents who may survive the retiree. 

Both the age of retirement and the minimum year's of service have been 
decreasing. Whereas 70 years of age and 35 years of-^ervice were once fairly 
uniform retirement qualifications, the age requirement has been reduced to 
65 60 55, and even 50 years of age. The minirTtam years of service needed 
to'qua ify for full retirement is down to 30 (in some cases, 25) years of ser- 
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Administrators are frequently asked for information about retirement pro- 
grams, qualifications for retirement, benefits available, and other require- 
ments. Administrators should be cautfous about giving specific advice to j 
individuals. Since retirement systems usually employ a trained staff to coun-f 
sel with the membership, questions should instead be referred to them. To 
-facilitate this interchange, your institution should invite them to visit your 
institution periodically. 

The systems also publish pamphlets and bulletins thatkdescribe the bene- 
fits, provision requirements, and procedures. In addition, private Pension 
syStemHave become available, operating through banks (so-called Independent 
Retirement Accounts or "IRA") or through specific education-related associ- 
ations, such as Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association (TIAA) and its 
associated mutual fund, the- College. Retirement Equities Firm (CREF) . 

Tax-sheltered an nuities^ As a means of helping employees to'regularly 
invest funds in order to supplement their income during retirement years, 
most educational institutions have made available tax-sheltered or deferred 
annuities programs. The only costs to the- institute on are the accounting and 
bookkeeping, costs.. The institution does not contribute to the program. 

Through this voluntary savings program, employees authorize the employer 
to withhold a regular amount from each pay. This sum is then forwarded by the 
institution to an annuity company (usually one of the employee's choice) for 
investment. A 
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The advantage of the tax-sheltered or deferred annuity program over other 
'savings and/or investment programs is that the employee does not pay federal 
income tax on that part of the income that is withheld. Payment of income tax 
is deferred until such time as the employee actually receives the money as an 
annuity (thus, the name tax-sheltered or tax-deferred annuity)--at, a time when 
the employee is presumably retired and classified in a lower tax bracket. 
Thus, the tax-deferred annuity is especially attractive to the employees hard- 
est hit by taxes--unmarried faculty or employees whose spouses also work but 
who do not have exemptions for dependents. 

* Some annuity companies char§e>a fee for investing the money for the 
employee; others charge a fee whenVu^ds are withdrawn. The first is called 
"front-end loading," the latter "b4ck-end loading." 

If possible, the selection 0/ the annuity company should be left to the 
discretion of the individual employee. However, this may not be feasible in 
large educational institutions. ' The institution's fiscal office will probably 
be reluctant to write checks to 25 to 50 different annuity companies each 
month. Therefore, it may be advisable to have a committee of those employees 
interested in participating in the program do the selecting. The committee 
may wish to enlist the aid of a local banker or financial adviser to help with 
the evaluation and selection. In all probability the committee will wish to 
recommencnthree to five companies so that employees have some choice. 



L eave and Absence Policies ' 

Leave and absence plans, in one^form or atather, have become an accepted 
fringe benefit in almost every educational institution in the United States. 
Leaves and absences are often viewed as a means of maintaining a high level of 
quality and efficiency in instructional or administrative service. At times, 
it is justified, even imperative, for employees to be absent from regular 
duties or assignments. An established leave and absence plan assures staff 
members of security, health, and peace of mind; thus, it can contribute, to 
the improvement of the teaching service.' 

The kinds of leave found in many educational institutions include 
(1) sick leave,^X^) leave to attend to illness/death within the immediate 
family, (3) personal leave, (4) maternity/paternity leave, (5) sabbatical 
leave, (6) leave for military duty, and (7} jury duty leave. Other authorized 
absences include holidays and vacations. Some of these kinds of absences are 
related to the-issue of severance pay, and they all affect the scheduling of 
work. x 

Sick and disability leaves . In a recent study by tne Educational 
Research Service (ERS) 99. 7 percent of the public school systems surveyed 
were found to provide sick leave for teachers. Almost 65 percent of the 
school districts grant 1 from 10 to 12 days of sick leave per year. Over 63 
percent of the surveyed districts reported that teachers could accumulate at 
least 175 days of sick leave, with 44 percent reporting that teacher* could 
accumulate an unlimited number of sick leave days. 
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• In many school districts, sick leave may be used to tend to a sick child, 
parent, spouse, or other relative who resides in the employee's household . 
Use of sick leave to attend the funeral of a nonresident famijly member? i s 
usually restricted just to the time of the funeral. 

Today, proof of illness from a physician is . generally no longer required. 
Proof of illness was eliminated because (1) faculty/staff members objected to 
the requirement of providing a statement from a physician, (2) seeing a doctor 
was often an unnecessary expense, and (3) proof of illness became a meaning- 
less pro forma regulation. 

°The liberalization of sick leave provisions has created a number of prob- 
lems for school administrators and governing boards. Some school employees 
regard the allotted number of sick leave days as giving them a right to be 
absent from work for that many days. Absenteeism has generally increased, 
and substitute teacher costs have correspondingly increased. The use of sick 
leave on nonpayday Fridays and the Mondays following payday has been found to 
be significantly Higher than other days in many school districts. .. . 

Mate rnity/paternity leaves . The attitudes toward leaves of absence for 
pregnancy have undergone dramatic change during the past decade. Formerly, 
pregnancy was treated as a disability. Employers argued that female employ- 
ees had a choice in the matter. Therefore, it was felt that the employee 
should not receive compensation for any absence associated with the pregnancy. 
Gradually, employers accepted the notion that sick leave could be used when 
the expectant mother was' absent due to complications in the pregnancy. 

^ Recent court decisions and state and federal legislation have resulted iJ 
a signfica-nt expansion of the circumstances in which women may be compensated 
for absences associated with pregnancy. Pregnancy is now generally considered 
more similar to the situations involved with an illness, rather than a dis- 
ability, thus qualifying the expectant mother for sick leave. 

Court decisions have also held that employers, including* school dis- 
tricts, cannot . require a pregnant employee to take- a leave or quit work at a 
specified time or date during the pregnancy, e.g., after the fifth month of 
pregnancy. Unless there is a demonstrable deterioration in her performance, 
the courts have generally held that the pregnant employee and her physician 
may determine when she should take a maternity leave to deliver. Likewise, 
some institutions also recognise the need for the father to be available 
around the time of delivery, and have allowed his use of the same type or 
leave. 

Employers may require the pregnant .empl oyee to report the pregnancy and 
to indicate the approximate delivery date. They may also require a statement 
from the employee's physician tha£ she is able to perform her regular work 
assignment without harm to either herself or to her unborn child. 

Return to work after delivery has also been of concern to boards and 
administrators. Generally, the employee may reasonably be expected to return 
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thin six weeks after delivery. However, complications might^extend 
od. 

Emergency/personal leaves . Unions have made a strong push during the 
+ pa^ ten years to obtain paid leaves for short periods of time for emergency 
or personal reasons. Approximately 96 percent of the school districts sur- 
veyed by the ERS reported that teachers were granted one or more days of paid 
leave per year for- emergency/personal reasons. Almost two-thirds of th'e dis- 
tricts reported that^such leaves'were not charged to sick leave. 

A growing trend has been that employees may use personal leave for rea- 
sons that the employee may determine, i.e., the board or administration does 
not have authority to deny a leave request. However, most educational insti- 
tutions do at least require that, where possible, the administration receive 
advance notice of the intended absence. Restrictions may also be placed on 
these leaves so that they cannot be used to extend holiday breaks and vacation 
periods. Personal leave days are not usual lv^ccumul ative from one year to 
the next. / \ 

Sabbatical leaves . Professional study (TDrmal , independent, or. both) is 
tne primary purpose of sabbatical J eaves. Suerv.leav.es may permit travel ,or 
work in a business or industry related to the teaching area in lieu of formal 
study. While some governing board members and administrators regard sab- 
batical leaves as an unwarranted and unnecessary luxury, others are more 
farsighted and view the leaves as a means of keeping the teaching staff up 
to date on current educational practices. The sabbatical thus serves as a 
eans of renewal for individual staff members, enabling them to break away 
from their, usual routine and familiar environment. 



" ERS has reported that, in the 1977-78 school year, 63 percent of the 
responding school districts provided sabbatical leaves. Sixty-five percent 
of those districts that/-p*Qvide sabbatical leaves pay the employee a percent- 
age of his/her regular [salary. Almost 10 percent of the districts paid the 
full salary, less tte-cost of the substitute teacher or s&nkr staff member 
required. Fourteen percent of the districts granting sabbaticals paid no 
salary; ' * p ,~ 

In order to be eligible for a sabbatical leave, districts generally 
require that the employee, on the average, have worked in the district at 
least seven years. y 

Institutions granting sabbatical leaves also usually require that the 
recipient serve a specified period of service immediately following the 
sabbatical leave. Most often, employees are required'to sfcr-ve one to three 
years following the sabbatical. . / 

In order to prevent excessive costs for sabbatical leaves in any one 
school year, many school? or colleges limit the number of staff members who 
can go on leave at any one time^ 
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Miscellaneous leaves . Data concerning other kinds of leaves are pre- . 
% sented in the following sample 10. This information was extracted from the 
1978 study of fringe benefits conducted by ERS. 

Holidays. In most states, the legislature has^acted to designate certain 
dates as legal holidays for public employees. These days usually include, but 
are not limited, to the following: 

New Year's Day v 
Memorial Day 
Independence Day 
Labor Day 

Thanksgiving Day v 
Christmas Day or Ch^nukah 

Veterans Day, the birthday of Presidents Washington and Lincoln, Columbus 
Da/, state birthdays, and election day are also legal holidays in some states. 
Recently, efforts have been made to make the birthday of Martin Luther King 
a national holiday, and many state legislatures have already acted in this 
regard. 

In addition to those holidays listed abov6, most school districts have 
made the day following Thanksgiving a holiday. Vacations or recesses are 
often scheduled before and after Christmas Day. Similarly, many school di s- 
tricts now schedule spring vacations. This vacation period often coincides 
with seasonal religious holidays (Passover or Good Friday and Easter). 

Generally, public school systems provide employees with*9-ll holidays, 
exclusive of the Christmas and spring recesses. 

From an educational standpoint, there is some evidence to suggest that 
holidays and short vacations during the school. year benefit both teaching 
personnel and students. These breaks, f operly spaced throughout the school 
year, help teachers avoid tor overcome teacher burn-out by providing them with 
an opportunity to become refreshed and to overcome the tendency to follow 
routine patterns of operation. Student behavior, particularly at the high 
school level, seems to improve .-'fol lowing the short vacation. Absenteeism 
also seems to be reduced. , . - . - 

Because public high schools are required to be in session for a minimum 
number of days (180-185 days usually), holidays and vacations falling during 
the school year do not reduce the total instructional time provided to stu- 
dents. Postsecondary institutions are concerned with the number of instruc- 
tional days in a semester, trimester, quarter, or other term. Often they can 
schedule inter-term breaks so as to coincide with Christmas and spring vaca- 
tions. 

Employees who are required to work on holidays (usually nonacademic 
employees) are usually paid a premium fQr working on a legal holiday. That 
premium may vary from one. and one-haW "to .tfc6 times the employee's regular 
daily rate of pay. Alternatively, some employees are granted compensatory 
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SAMPLE 10 
OTHER LEAVES FOR TEACHERS 1977-78 



Percent of 



Percent of, Leaves Charged to: 



Urtfr- 



Uther- 



Type of 
Leave 


School Districts 
Granting Leaves 


Personal/ 
Emergency 


Sick ; 
Leave 


out 
Pay 


wise 

Provided 


Religious 


59 


69 


6 


9 


- 16 


Mil i tary 


" ' 75, 


17 


1 


41 


41* 


Jury 


85 


27 


1 


6 


66* 


Professional 


76 


23 


1 


15 


61 



*In the cases of jury ^ military duty (usually Reserve/National Guard summer 
camps), the employee receives pay from that source also. It is recommended 
that the institution at least supplement the pay up to the average daily 
earnings. As a gesture to promote the acceptance of these important civic 
responsibilities, the board may wish to provide complete payment of salary, 
up to a prescribed maximum, provided the call to duty was not voluntary. 
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time off when they work on holidays. The compensatory time is usually cal- 
culated on the same basis as overtime pay; ue.ypre and one-half days to two( 
days off for each holiday worked,. Usually, "cpirtp time" must be taken within a^ 
specified time period after the overtime w^worked. 

Vacations. Vacations are for the mutual benefit of both employees and 
employers. The employee who returns to work after a period of rest and 
relaxation, who has had some free time with his/her family, or who has takefl 
time to tend to personal affairs, is a more productive and valua'ble employee. 
A vacation is also one of the attractions that an employer may offer to its 
employees to remain on the, payroll or to become employees in the first place. 

While a vacation may be regarded as an earned or deferred compensation, 
it may also be considered an investment by the employer in promoting the 
-longevity of service of its empl oyees* and in developing a more productive 
work force. .However, it might be kept in mind that employees have no inherent 
right to vacations. Vacation privileges arise from the employer's practice 
and/or desire to provide for its employees. 

In educational institutions, provision of vacations-is usually limited to 
those employees who work a full calendar year, i.e., employed and working for 
12 months or 52 weeks. Those who work less than the 12 months, are not con- 
sidered to have the same needs for vacation as do 12-month employees. 

Usually an employee earns a limited number of days of vacation after one 
yea7M)f employment (5 to 10 days). The numbe'r of days of vacation that may be 
earned usually increases with the number of years of continuous service (i.e.^ 
15 days with 5 years of service, 20 days with 10 years of .service) or with 
promotion. 

Vacation days usually must be used within a specified period of. time; 
seldom are employees permitted to accumulate them. To do so would be contrary 
.to the rationale for granting vacations (i.e., employees need and benefit from 
time away from the job) and would tend to work, a hardship on the employer when 
the employee is absent for excessively long periods of time. A developing 
trend is to permit employees to use vacation as it is earned rather than to 
require that the .employee not take vacation until the year has been completed 
(except possibly for the first half or full- year of employment). 

From the employee's standpoint., the ability to take a vacat*ion--and the 
prerogative to take it at a time that he/she personally selects--is a valu- 
able right, but it is a "right" that must be'limited by consideration of the 
employer's needs. !_ 

Severance pay . Of course, at the end of; his/her employment, a staff 
member might stil I have some vacation time left that cannot feasibly be used. 
This is even more likely to occur with sick leave. Because of these and other 
situations, school employee unions have been seeking severance or terminal pay 
in addition to retirement benefits for more .than ten years. t)ver the past 
five or six years, a trend has developed to ^rant such pay. The severance pay 
benefit is regarded as an aid to the employee in bridging the gap between full 
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ervice with full pay and retirement on a pension; It may also be regarded as 
bonus for long and dedicated service, with a minimum of absence from duty. 



Used to give the teacher an incentive to remain on the job with a mini- 
mum of absences, severaace/termi nal pay is usually based on the employee's 
unused, accumulated, sick leave and/or vacation time. In 1977-78, approxi- 
mately 38 percent of the school districts in ERS's study reported a severance 
pay plan. Slightly over 50 percent of those r di stricts with severance pay 
plans based the amouat of * severance pay due to the. employee on the accumulated 
sick leave. Another 20 percent based the amount of pay on a combination of 
accumulated sick leave and years of service. 

Scheduling work and absences . In business and industry , /the scheduling 
of vacation has, within certain limits, been held to be a prerogative of 
management. The needs of the business and the maintenance of production are 
important considerations that the employee must recognize. Similarly, in edu- 
cational institutions, the very nature of the school year dictates, to some 
extent, whep vacations or other leaves will be taken. However, a recent trend 
appears to be developing wherein 12-month^empl oyees are taking vacations even 
during times when school is in session. The theory here is that the work load 
of 12-month, empl oyees is no greater during the time school is in session than 
it is during the summer months. Otherwise, the need for 12-month employment 
would be,' subject to question, « 

i 

Nevertheless, certain .times of the year are more crucial than others. 
For example, the two to three weeks before and after classes resume in the 
Ifall are usually hectic times. Many people, ranging from directors and coun- 
selors to custodians and secretaries, are essential for the Smooth operation 
of the institution and cannot expect to take vacations at these times. 

Another important consideration in scheduling vacations is whether or 
not a substitute will be required for the vacationing employee, A substitute 
might be required for & school custodian if he/she were to take a vacation 
during the time school is actually in session. If the custodian were to take , 
a vacation during the time school rRTTf^f^ session , a substitute' might not be 
required** \ , 

On /the other side of the issue,, sometimes employees must work when every- 
one else is enjoying a holiday or other time off. For them, compensatory time 
off is often granted in lieu of overtime. 'This enables v the institution to 
meet peak demands for needecj^servi ces while maintaining reT¥tfvel^' stable pay- 
roll tosts. However, compensatory time off must be granted within a very few 
days after the overtime was worked. The disadvantage of compensatory time off 
is that the organization must operate shorthanded when the employee is absent. 

In summary, the scheduling of vacations particularly, and compensatory 
time off to a lesser degree, requires that the institution's administration 
plan ahead so that there Will be adequate human resources available to carry 
out the work of the institution. 



Activity 



You may wish to arrange through your resource person to visit 
and interview Someone who is experienced in choosing fringe 
Optional — benefit plans (including leave aq^absence policies) for edu- 
cational institutions. This could be a consultant in this 
field or an educational admini strator who has been familiar 
with the benefit and leave programs in a variety of institu- 

* tions over a period of time. 

During your discussions, you might want to seek the answers to 
* questions such as the following:, 

t 

• What are the most common/popular fringe benefits being 
provided for faculty and staff? 

• Does this state have any laws that limit the selection 

of insurance, retirement, or annuity programs? v 

* »• How can adnfi-ni strators obtain a high value* of benefits 

in the face of inflating costs, and still meet the demands 
of their empl oyees? 

• Approximately how many administrators and clerical staff 
are required to manage the variotfs aspects of benefits 

^ programs (including those who monitor vacations and other 

absences)? Is a computer used? 

• Are any types of leaves or insurance programs being 

^ abused to any great extent? How might this be controlled? 

• What percentage of your total compensation costs consist 
of benefits rather than salary? 



< "You may wlsJuto examine some brochures, or, other forms of infor- 
f matron about the benefits provided for employees in educational 

Optional institutions in your area or state. You could arrange ^perhaps 
Activity M through your resource person) to review such documents from 
y. ^Jy each of three to'five institutions. As you look through them, 
, you could ask .questions such as the following: 

• What benefits seem to be generally provided (that is, by 
all those institutions whose brochures you are examining)? 

• What unique benefits plans are provided? 

• Are there differences in the means by wh|ch institutions 
administer these benefits (for example, mow do employees 
enroll, file claims, or secure' coverage for their depen- » 

.dents)? 
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The following "Case Studies" describe how an administrator made 
several decisions about benefits and leave provisions at a 
vocational education institution. Read the general situation . 
for background information. Then read each of the case studies 
and critique in writing the performance of the administrator 
described, using the questions at the end of each case study to 
guide you. 



CASE STUDIES 

General Situation : 

Mr. Pat Bricker is the vice-president for administration at High Hope? 
Technical College (HHTC) • 7 The college faculty has not., yet unionized, -but 
Mr. bricker nevertheless feels compelled to give the faculty, as welTas the 
administrative and suppor| staff, the best possible package of benefits that 
next year's budget will allow. First, he will be looking at the current, 
overall set of benefits; then, he wffl be developing recommendations about 
specific aspects of the. benefits provided. 

Case Study 1 : 

tin analyzing the current set of benefits and the ways in which they are, 
ovided, Mr. Bricker considered these criteria: value of the benefits to 
the employee, cost of the benefits to the institution, institutional ability, 
to administer the benefits, degree to which local facilities are used, and 
employee preferences or use. Of these five factors, he gave the last one the 
greatest weight. 
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Case Study 2 : 

The staff at HHTc consists of 30 "single" persons (those without spouse 
or children) and 70 who have dependents. ^Ca'st year, the average health insur- 
ance claim was $200 per single staffgerson and $500 per family. The choices 
for the^coming year's insurance are j'tne'se:. 

Plan "A" 

$100 deductible per single employee, $200 deductible per family, 
go percent co-insurance; premium cdst to institution = $24,000 , 

Plan "B" - 
$50 deductible per single employee, $150 deductible per family, 
80 percent co-insurance; premium cost to institution = $26,000 

Choosing on the bases of both cost to the institution and the value to 
tne employee, Mr. Bncker selected Plan "A." . 

» 

» On;£te bases.. <£ coat a^^ljm, ^ Mr*- Bfrtcker js^e^.on'po^H emartij.pne of. 




Case Study 

Mr. Bncker has ldng wonderedhWy HHTC aTlows employees to participate in 
a tax -deferred annuity, plan. As he sees it, the only difference betweeTran ; 
annuity and their state-required teacher/public employees retirement system is 
that th$ annuity allows payment of retirement benefits before -age 60 or 25 '• 
years of service. Therefore, he proposes to eliminate tne annttity option for 
the coming year*. 



S 



*> Case Study 4: 



The HHTl tuition reimbursement plan enables all employees to take only 

one course per quarter, up to a cost of $150 per quarter, providgcLthe course 

relates exactly to the employee's current assignment. In an effort to broaden 

the appeal of this benefit, Mr. Bricker will recommend that the number of 
courses, fee -maximum, and course subject requirements be removed. M 

limitation*? 






Case Study 5 : . v 

Mr. bricker is conduct fng an orientation interview^ with Ms. Eve^Johajr, a 
new teacher. In response to Hep questTOn~aborit what "perstfnai leave" eo^ails, 
Ihe .has cited, Jtfie following examples 1 * to attend t he funera l of a member of the 
immediate famiTyr to serve on, a jury, to interview for arrdther job, and to 
take a day off even though tfer accumulated vacation time has been all used up* 
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Case btudy 6: 



As ne reviews the limits on accumulation of sick leave and vacation 
time, Mr. bricker is pondering why these limits have been established. He 
recognizes that it is to both the institution's and the individDal's benefit 
to stay home when he/she is ill, both to hasten recovery and to prevent the 
spread of a possibly contagious ailment. Likewise, taking a break from work 
periodically gives the employee a fresh perspective and increases his/her c 
productivity. If an employee cannot 'hoard sick leave or vacation time, then 
these practices will probably be encouraged. 

As an extension of this thinking, Mr. Bricker has concluded that there is 
fco reason to allow a departing employee to receive any cash in lieu of unused 
sKcfc leave or vacation time, and thus will recommend those options be termi- 
nated, regardless of the reason the employee is leaving. ; , 
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Compare yo\r 9 compl eted written critiques with the "Model Cri- 
tiques" given -below* Your- responses need not exactly duplicate 
the model responses; however, you should have covered the same 
major points. 



MODEL CRITIQUES' 



1. Mr. Bncker used four correct factors, but "utilization of local facili- 
ties" is not one of them; he overlooked the one about val ue to the insti- 
tution. 

Not employee preference, but cost-to the institution, in the final analy- 
sis, would probably be the dominant criterion in determining which benefit 
plan to provide. After all, if the institution cannot afford the program, 
it does not matter how valuable it is to the institution, or how valuable 
and preferred it is by, the employees^ or how easy it is to administer. 
However, "cost" should be defined rather broadly, since the 1 qs s of dis- 
gruntled employees, excessive absenteeism, time spent in resol v\r^^rTev- 
ances, or reduced product! vity/wilj, eventually cost the school or college 
in more tangible terms* # : t , 

2. Plan A is indeed J)e£te£ in'. terms of institutional cost; however, Plan 8 is 
better in terms- of yaJue to the employees because it requires them to pay 
le\s^ money as part* of their share of the expenses: 

"A" 30 single enrpl&yees each pay $100 (the deductible portion) plus 
10 percent (the insurance pays 90 percent) of the $100 remaining 
•r from the average bill of $200; 30 x $110 = $3,300. 

70 employees with families e^ch pay $20^^^ part) plus 

10 percent of $300 remaining Vor\ an average bill of $500; 70 x 
$230 = $16,100 J 

Total, Plan A = $19,400 

30 single employees each pal $50 (the deductible portion) plus 
20 percent (the insurance pays 80 percent), of the $150 remaining 
^from the average bill of $200; 30 x 80 = $2,400. 

70 employees witti families each pay $150 (the deductible part) plus 
20 percent of $3£0 remaining from an;average bill of $500; 70 x 
($1^0 + $70) = 70 x $220 = 515,400. 

Total , Plan B = $17,800 

(Note: If the administration or board instead selected Plan "A" because 
its premium is $2,000 less ($26,000-$24,000) ,.they could afford to spend 
that $2,000 on some other benefit—even an |utright grant or bonus of up 




to $20 to each of 100 empl oyees--and perhaps achieve greater net employee^ 
satisfaction.) 

v 

3. A state pension plan is designed strictly for retirement , requiring an 
established number of years of service, or age, or both, as eligibility 
for payments. Both the educational institution and the teacher or other 
employee are required to pay certain percentages of the base salary into 
the fund. The employee's entire base salary, including his/her pension 
fund "contribution," is subject to federal income taxes. 

A tax-deferred annuity consists of a regular, but voluntary , payment by 
' the employee only (up to a maximum established by state law and board 

policy). The money is invested by a firm in stocks, bonds, and other ^ 
s^Turities, and the proceeds are accumulated in the employee's account. ^ ^ v 
At any time he/she requests it, the account may be paid back to the. " * 

employee/investor (usually, but not necessarily , in monthly or annual * 
increments upon retirement). Only at that time are the^roceeds taxed; 
the amount of the input into the fund was deducted frgm taxable income 
during the employee's working years. - " ( 

Since many of the employees probably want to limit their current tax 
liability, and also add flexibility to their retirement plans, the insti- 
tution Should allow them to continue to participate. There's not much 
cost or bother to the institution, provided there are only three or four 
annuity companies that they have to deal with (for employee deductions). 

4. There are, perhaps, some good reasons to limit the number of courses for A * 
which reimbursement is allowed, or the dollar amount of reimbursement. W } 
These reasons include (1) to reduce the total cost of this program, (2) to 
prevent overuse or abuse, or (3) to preclude heavy use at the beginning of 
the fiscal year, which could deplete all the .budgeted funds before others 

can use the benefits later in the year. 

Instead of simply requiring that the courses for which aid is given should 
be work-related, the policy coul^d be made more flexible by requiring that 
- courses be part of a staff development plan, jointly developed by the 
employee and a supervisor or staff development coordinator. In which 
case, even avocational or general education classes might very well be 
shown to have value. "The technologies that are the subject of most voca- 
tional courses are rapidly changing, and the teacher must be able to keep 
abreast of those developments. 

Furthermore, it is beneficial for both the instructional and adminis- 
trative staff to be exposed to new ideas about ^the learning process and 1 
the .national educational(, economic, and social environments. Therefore,-' 
financial aid for enrollment in these courses will enhance staff pro- 
J ductivity, morale, and c/fvic involvement. , • r . 

Mr. Brieker could also consider adding tuition waivers for members of 
/ _ . employees' families. Tuition waivers serve as an inducement for^em to 

attend HHTC> increasing its enreUjaept. (and perhaps revenue from state 
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subsidy.)* strengthening family unity and understanding of the employee's 
role, and promoting good public relations. 

For these family tuition waivers, limits pight be imposed concerning total 
number of dependents using the waiver per term, or regarding total number 
of terms per dependent or fapiily, or for waiving only a portion of the 
tuition. Alternatively, employees might be asked, at budget time, to- 
forecast the amount of tuition waiver they will seek. 

5. Personal leave is applied in those cases when (1) absence under other 
categories is not appropriate, (2) the ^wSividual might be embarrassed to 
mention. the reason for requesting absence, or (3), all authorized vacation 
or sick leave has been expended. TfiusV Mr* Broker's first two examples 
were wrong, since they are usually .provided* for specifically by jury leave 
and sick (or death/bereavement) leave~ jJblicies. Other typical, legitimate 
reasons for using personal days might include remaining at home to assist 
a repairer with the washing machine, picking up a friend at the airport, 
working on ao outside consulting assignment (if law permits), or recover- 
ing from the faculty recognition banquet. 

6. Mr. Bricker has reasoned correctly about why to limit the accumulation of. 
sick leave and vacation time. However, he should recognize that it is 
valuable to allow limited amounts of unused sick leave or vacation time to 

^e converted to cash, payable upon retirement or resignation as a bonus 
for faithful attendance. More compassionately , *thi s type of unused leave 
could be used as a partial basis for severance pay granted to ease the' 
transition of an employee who is retiring or must be dismissed, especially 
if due to the termination of efprogram or to financial exigency. , 



Level of Performance : Your completed written, critiques should have covered' 
the same major points as the "Model Critiques. 11 If you missed some points or 
have questions about any -additional points you made, review the material in 
the information sheet, "Choosing and. Administering Fringe Benefits and Leave 
and Absence Policies," pp. 57-75, or check with your resource person if neces- 



sary. 




Learning Experience IV 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 



Activity 



While working in an actual administrative situation, manage 
school personnel affairs** 



As part of ytfur administrative responsibility, manage school 
personnel affairs for a vocational education institution or 
program* this will include— 

* .♦ preparing or revising personnel .policy procedures 

• keeping staff informed of personnel -policies §5^,, , 
procedures through a handbooks meetings', m^fanda^: 
bulletin board postings, and/or newsletters 

• establishing or revising and operating a grievance 
resolution* procedure . . - "JJ^ _i ^ • * 

^filecilxig^cLadjiLiOT 



incTuding leave' and absence policies 

NOTE: As you complete each of the above activities, docii^ 
ment your actions (in writing^on .tape, through a log), for 
assessment purposes* * " _\-L 



continued 



1 



*If you are not currently working in an actual administrative situation, this 
learning experience may be deferred , with the approval bf your resource per- 
son, until you have access to an actual administrative situation* 

- N 
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FINAL EXPERIENCE continued 




Arrange to have your resource person review the documenta- 
. tion- of your -act.iy:iii.es._and^ 

your leadership. If possible, arrange to have your resource 
.person observe at least one instance in which your are work- 
ing with others in managing school personnel affairs (e.g.,. 
talking with staff members about the benefits package for 
the next employment year). 

Your total competency will be assessed by your resource per. 
son, using the "Administrator Performance Assessment Form," 
pp. 87-88. 

Based upon the criteria specified in this assessment, instru 
ment, your resource person will determine whether you are 
competent in managing school personnel affairs. 
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* Name 
Date 



ADMINISTRATOR PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

> Manage School Personnel Affairs 



Directions: Indicate the level of the administrators accomplishment by plac- 
ing an X in the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. If* 
because of special circumstances, a performance component was not applicable, 
or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE " 



While* establ ishing a foundation -for personnel 
operatipns, the administrator : 

prepared or modified general personnel 

policies..;".. d nQ'-D 

2. involved staff members in the review or draft- 
ing of policies and procedures.^ \ | ' | | Q f~L 

3. secured board approval of personnel policies... Q [H f~| fl 

4. publ i shed .personnel policies and procedures 

irr a suitable handbook, manual , or other form. . fl'^FH Q D 

5. developed and operated a personnel /records^, 

filing, and reporting system □ O Q □ 

6* emphasized and supplemented the notification 
of personnel policies/procedures through use 
Of a periodic .staff information newsletter, 

b4jlletins^ ^moranda^ staff meetings, etc □ □ □ □ 

While establishing and operating a staff grievance , 
procedure^ the administrator : — " 

7^ involved members of the staff, faculty/staff, 

unioris^r other- professional collejcti ve bar- _ . 

gaining prganizations. vvv • • fl." fl Q D 
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LEVEL OF PERFQRMANC 



8~. secured legal review and/or regulatory agency 
opinions of procedures while in their draft 
form.. * 

9._.. provided a series of grievance steps with 

specific" time limits., but using informal _ 
_ procedures as much as possible LJ 

10. conducted a grievance .hearing in accordance 

with written procedures Q 

m- " - 

11. selected impartial arbitrators..,^ [J 

12. allowed legal representatives when required.... Q 

While administering a staff benefits program, the 
adminTstrator : - - — - --- 

13. periodically evaluated benef-Us i:n i terms of — 
cost, value, use , -acceptance by employees-, 

- and ease of administration..^.. ............ Q 

14. involved both professional consul tants, and 
membe>s of the staff in periodic selections- 

of benefit levels and types.......... * LJ 

15. provided clerical assistance for^tiie benefits 
program r.. □ 

16* publ-tei zed-information about benefits pro-: 

rams, including coverage and applicability, _ 
. - - enrollment, claims procedures, -etc. Q 

17. "arranged for legal advice on behalf of staff 

when needed... □ 

18. developed and.adrai nistered policies on leaves . 
and Isiher absences and kept needed records [J 

• * -. 



□ □ □ 



□ □ □ 




□ □ □ 

□ on 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ "□ □ 



t& ****** 
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level Df Performance:- All items must receive N/A,_ GOOD* or EXCELLENT 
"responses, 'it any item. receives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the; adminis- 
trator and resource person should meet to determine what : .additional activities 
We administrator needs to complete reorder to reach competency in .the wealc 
ar'ea(s). ~ • ~ /" '*_•..• - - . - - 
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